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ABSTBACT^ 

Appiz^aches to improving studentis*' skills in reading , 
social studies materials are presented in this book. The first ' 
chaptier discusses reading problems and orientations to reading in the 
spcial studies. The remaini'ng three chapters de^l with thi^^^ problem 
areds: making a suitable match between pupil re^a^ding abilities and 
instructional materials, providing' motivation to 'read in soci^ 
studies classes, and improiing comprehension in the reading of social 
studies material. Withii). each problem area, selected strategies, 
procedures, and resources suitable to different grade^levels are 
identified and described, and where appr^opriat e, detailed activl^es 
are suggested. The appendixes review relevant, research, describ^P 
methods;for assessing reada4>ility of a text, discuss the use of* 
personal classroom journals in the social stuidies,^ presect an example, 
of a discovery episode that may be used in social studies 
instruction, and. show how to apply Hugh Bank*s "doublespeak** schema 
to^the social studies. An annotated bibliography of related items is 
included. . (6H) ! 
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Foreword 



The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) is a national informa- 
tion-^ysxem developed by the U.S. Office of Education and now sponsored by 
the Nationarinstitute of Educatiojfi (NIE). It provides ready access to descrip- 
tion? of exemplary programs, research and development efforts/ ar?d related 
information usefyj tffdeveloping more effective educational prograrJ^s. 

Through , Its network of specialized centers or, clearjnghouses, each of 
which fes[^nsible for a particular educational area, ERIC acquires, evalu- 
ated, abstracts, and indexes current significant inforpiation and lists this infor- 
mation in its reference publications. 

ERIC/RCS, the ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication 
Skills,, disseminates educationalNnformation related to research, instruction, 
and personnel preparation ^L^ll kvels and in all institutions. The scope of 
interest of the ClearinghouslS^^udes relevant re^arch reports, literature 
reviews, curriculum guides and descriptions, conference papers, project or 
program reviews, and other print materials related to all aspects of readmg, 

- English, educational journalisrri, and speech communication. 

The* ERIC system has already made available-through the ERIC Docu- 
ment Reproduction System -much Informative data. However, if the findings 
of^ specific educational research are to be intelligible to teachers and appli- 
cable to teaching, considerable bodies of data must be reevaluated, /ocusecj, 

translated, and nrwlded into an essentially different context Rafher than 
resting at the point, of making research reports reabily accessible, NIE has 
directed the separate clearinghouses to work with professional organizations^ 
in developing information analysis papers in specific areas within the scope 

of the clearinghoule^r ^-^ ' — • "^^(t- 

ERIC/RCS is pleased to cooperate with the hternafl^^^eading Asso- 
ciatijDn, the ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social f^nce Education, 
and the Social Science Education Consortium,;lnc. in mdk'mg-TeachJng Read- 
ing in the Social Studies available. ' • " - ""^ * 

B§rnard O'Donnelf 
, ■ Director, ERI^/RCS 



\ The Problem: 
Dimensions and Approaches. 



In recent vears, widelv publicized accoyrjts of the decline of scores on stan- 
dardized (ests measuring the baSic reading skills of college-bound students and 
accompanying expressions of concern bty educators and government officials 
have colitributed to a growing feeling of anxiq^ty and frustration among, 
teachers and school administrators. Although some investigators (Farr, 
TuiTiman, and Rowls 1974) are unable to find su^<^ient reliable data in tjie 
form of longitudinal studies to justifyvthe present belief in a marked decline 
in reading skills, state legislatures a^ boards pf education are increasing 
teacher certiflcation.requirements in reading (Badep 1975). 

Indeed, public concern, reflected in action by Ihese state agencies, is rein- 
forced by recent criticism of the optipfiistic reports from the 1974-1975 read- 
ing assessment studies by the National Assessment of Educational Progress. 
Except in the cas? of nine-year-old bla^k students, t^lL (1976) could fi/id 
little evider>te to back up published NAEf? claims x>f "dramaticsand sign if i- 
canlf'' improvement. Jn fact, a slight decline in reference skills was noted 
among thirteen-year-ofds, and virtually no change was apparent in literal and 
inferential comprehension for this group. 

Notwithstanding^ the absence of carefully designed emVirical studies of 
reading behavior, there is still sufficient reason to warrant concern, particu- 
larly in the social stOdies. In three states, studies have revealed large numbers 
of high school students reading at least one or more years below gra^e level 
(Artlpy 1968, Karlin 1969). Karlin has estimated lhat 25 percent tof high 
schopi studepts lack the abilfty to read materials with the comprehension 
required of them. This conclusion is supported by a more recent study 
(Campbell 1972) t>f the reading ability of fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade 
students artd V^eir abiKty to comprehend sociaJ studies texts. In a relatively 
represenutive sthool system, Campbell found that one-fifth of all studerlts 
failed tq, comprehend their social studies textbooks, in spite of the fact that 
a reading improvernent project had been in progress for two vears and ,^e 
readability levels of the texts were at or below grade levelsT. (Finding /ocial 
studies texts at or below grade level is relatively unutfeal a factor brbught 
outlater.i . , 



^ . The Problem: Dimensions und Approaches 3 

(Factors Affecting Reading Problems in Social Studies • 

The issue of inadequate reading skills in 'the social studies is inescapable. 
At least i-oup major factors have contribute^ to the present.problem. 

1. Inadequate attention in classes to'reading/study skills (Herman 

' 1969; Olson 1970^ Arnold and Sherry 1975). " * 

2. Little or no formal preparation of ieach^rs in .dealing with- 
readingVoblems iacontept areas "(Roeder^ Beal* and Ellef 1973). ' 
3*. Unrealistfe readability levels and limited comprehensibility of 
texts due toconcept loading and related problems (Herman 1969, 
Johnson ^nd Vardfan 19.73; Hash 1974). 

4. Limitations ort the reading performance of culturally and Ijn- ' 
guistically different children (Banks 1^73; Wolf 1974). 

Further reason for concern stfms fronl the changing nature of social 
studies instruction. In the last cfecade, both elementary and secondary social 

"ttudies have undergone a critical transition from a traditional program- 
groundect on narrative history, geography, and legalistic, 'descriptive treat- 
jfhents of 'government and civics-to a more advanced conceptual structure 
enriched with data and' processes from the behaviorally oriented social 
sciences (Capron, Charles, and Kleiman 1973).^ New concept?, treating the 
nature gf man^ political decision making, and cultJre-tO cite only a few 
examples- have been introduced into the elementary school program. 'What 
these developments mean, in essence, is that qiuch more is required and 
expected of the pupil^jn terms of the ability>to read and comprehend 

' materials. At the same time, a number of organized groups of citizens and 
parents are becoming apprehensive about what they regard as t1ie tendency 
of new programs to indoctrinate theit children with alien values and ideas 
(Hepburn 1974; Boffey 1975; Clark 1975). In view of these conditions, there 
is a danger that repcfrts of reading problems wTth the "new social studies" 
materials wil^stimulate ^demands for a return to *'the basics", and will dis- 
courage innovation. 

A number of-^cases can be cited to jllustrate this last point. Reference.has 
been made in these citations 6nly to the "West Virginia Textbook Contro- 
versy"; the plight of Man: A Coarse of Study (MACOS), an eJementarV 
social studies program whose merits^ we're even debated recently in congres- 
sionil chambers; and the banning, by the Georgia State Textbook Commis- 
sion, of a social studies text by Ecjwin* Fenton. Morshsett (1975/ p. 250) 
notes, as the result of a xot^nl study of social studies teachers' perceptions 
of their freedom to discJss controversial tssnes, "a probable decrease jn 
educators' optimism about the climate for innovation in the nation." 



Research Concerning Reading in the Social Studies 

To respond effectively to this growing concern, social studies teachers 
must be prepared to demonstrate that they can mak^ accurate judgments 
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4 —-TEACHING REAOINGII^ THE SOqiAL STUDIES 

about the reading skills of their, pupils, adapt te^ts to varying levels of ability, 
and facilitate, through their choice of teaching strategies, the growth o( read- 
, ing conipreherftipn. Informed decisions by teachers on how to cope Vvith 

reading problem!> require ^ome uf\derstaruiin^ of relevant research and insight 
Into the reading process. 

/\dmittedly, teache/s have fittle time to plunge into exhaustive analyses of 
rese^^^ch literature, but to exclude research from a knowledge base in class- 
room decision making would be c(5unterproduct[ve to effective teacWfig^ 
Therefore, the authors have included a' brief summary of major trends and 
findings related to the question of reading in the social studies and, in 
addition, have provided a more complete analytical review of related research 
• V in Appendix A. ^ 

An exammation of relevant, selected research findings suggests several 
things! First, there* is a growing concern at>out the problems of reaiiabi^i^ty and 
concept loading in social studies materials, and procedurel have, been 
identified (such as concept attainment strategies) to improve the comp^ehen- 
sibility of materials. Ertnphasis on the study of controversy and the use of 
value clarification is wa^-ranted as* a means of demonstrating the relevance of 
the reading tas)^ and facilitating^comprehension. There is Evidence of mount- 
ing-awareness of the importance of affective influences (self-concept, teacher 
expectation Of pupil behavior, and so on) in proficient reading, and appro- 
priate instructional strategies have been identified to improve the classroom 
climate. Finally, dissatisfaction is evidenced in the conventional approach to 
critical readingtitJ^ntify I n§ propaganda techniques) and promising proposals' 
^ have been ma^ie to apply a new model (called "doublespeak") which focuses 
on the intensification and downplayirtg of language in the effort to mani- 
pulatet)ehavior, 

Conceptions of the Reading Process and-the Utilization of Research 

To make effective use of research on reading particularly research focused 
on an instructional area it is important to realize that specialists' conceptions 
of the reading process dt) indeed vary and that these different ways of looking 
at reading are not'simply fuel for academic debate. They have real meaning 
for the classroonrT practitioner. Different conceptions, based upon different 
assumptions about the learning process and the selection 'of gontent, carry 
different implications for practice. Unless teachers understand this, they may 
be, confused or misled by the claims of publishers or by the promises of 
zealous pressure groups. 'The presence of competing conceptions does not 
indicate an absence of^ reliable knowledge, rather, it suggests a process of 
critical testing and clarification of existing knowledge about a complex field 
and a persistent search /for new knowledge. To introduce social studies 
teacher* to these considerations, a brief description follows coQcerning three 
influential conceptions of the reading process. Although not intended as a 

o g 
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The Problem. Dimensions and Approaches 5 

^ compreTTeftsive commentary; this discussion should illustrate the broad spec-' 
trum of views. (The Bibliography and References: include suggestions for 
'further investigation of theories of rea'dlng.) 

Reading as decoding. For some, the major emphasis in reading should be 
on "decoding." This means developing skill in the use of letter/sound rela- 
tionships or acquiring the ability to apply rples regarding gr^pheme/phqj^eme 
relationships (Durkin 1972, p. 13).* Walcutt's three-part conception oAread- 
ing provides an example of this emphasis (r967, pp. 263-65). "Readio/," he 
observes,^'is decoding the printed visual symbol into aspokeasound which it 
designates." Yet reading is also "understanding language," the goal that 
immediately follows the decoding. The final stage of reading is difficult to 
define, ^ Walcutt admits* It is seen as a movement into the "world of art and 
intellect," representing a "literary stvie" that is removed from spoken^ 
language. > 

Some writers are willing to concede that mature adult readers may not be 
required to c^rry out decoding operations, but they also argue that beginning i 
readers have no alternative but to master "up to 21 1 distinc; letter/^ound cor- 
respondences, 166 rules (60 of which relate to consonants), 45 exceptions to j 
rules (which are rules in themselves) and 69 ,spelHng pattern rules" 
(Mazurkiewicz 1976, p.4). ~ '. ^\ 

Reading as a comprehensive^ skills process. The Gray-Robinson model, first ' 
proposed by William S. Gray (i960) and later'modified by Helen Robinson 
(1966J,, is an eclectic, skills-oriented conception of the reading process. Four 
major aspects of reading have been identified for emphasis, (l) word percep- 
tion on recognitiort, (2) comprehension (including both liteLl and implied 
meanings), (3). "reaction to and evaluation of ideas expressed" (involving 
some elements of criticalVeading), and (4) "assimilation" of what Is read 
through the combining of "old ideas" with information derived from reading 

^(Clymer 1968, p. 23). Robinson has added speed or rate of reading to the' 
model and emphasized that the idea of pte n^ust be flexible, that is, related 
to the reader's purpose and the nature of the material. This conception recog- 
nizes the interrelatedness of certain aspects of reading whife at the same time 
stresses" distinct, identifiable basic skills (including decoding). Thus, it pro- 

'vldes a reasonable middle position between those who see reading as a unitary 
process, not amenable to analysis, and ihose who perceive reading as a pro- 
gression of independent, measurable skills (Clymer 1968, p. 27), 

Reading as a p^cholinguistic guessing game. The offort to relate; psycho- 
logical research on the nature of cognition and meaning to linguistic findings 
concerning tlie structure of language hassled to the em^ergence of a new and 
influential discipline called psycholinguistics (Deese 1970). One group of 



*A phoneme is viewed as a basic una of a spoken language while a grapheme is seen 
as dibasic uriit of written language. •> « * 
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6 TEACHING READING IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

scholars m that f^eld, Kenneth Goodman and his associates, offers aQnique 
View of the reading process. 'The purpose of reading," explains Goodman, 
"is the reconstruction of meaning" (Goodman and Niles 1970, p. 5). It is not 
a Qiecise process of letter identification or word recognition, but itinvolves, 
instead, the selection of tfie fewest, m'ost productive language cues on the 
basis"of^hich meaning can be * . 

predicted, confirmed, or corrected as more information is ac- 
*r — ' — tjuired. Hence, reading may S& described in simple terms as .a 
"psycholinguistic guessing game" involving interaction between 
language and thought (Goodman 1^70, p. 260). Goodman rejects 
the emphases of both phonfcs.and word-r(^cognition approaches, 
which he describes as a "preoccupation with letters and words" 
i^nsupported by new knowledge on how the reader "reconstructs 
meaning from written language" (Smith, Goodman, and Meredith 
1970, p. 248). ^ • ^ 

Orienutions to Reading in thefSocia! Studies 

What the b^^sic onentajtion in reading instruction in the social studies 
should be is a much debated topic. Before dealing with the basic question of 

.what can be done to improve the read'itig skills of social studies students, it 

•may be useful .to examine the basic patterns of atternaffi'es for organizing 
reading instruction m this content area. These patterns may be described as: 
(1) skills-centered, or dir^ect, instructio;!, (2) reading instruction in a reading 
?lass, and (3) content-centered, or functional, instruction (Herber 1972, 
pp. 192-94): , * . '„ 

Skills<ent^red, or direct, approach. The skills-centered approach empha- 
sizes the teaching of skills in reading as a separate activity, apart from instruc-^. 
tion m the content of a specific course in history, geography, or the like. The 
skills that form the content of the program are related to the comprehension 

.of social studies content, including, for example, acquiring map and^glob^ 
skil[s, finding the main idea in a paragraph, and discriminating between fact 
an^ opinion. A unique feature of this pattern is that it may occur in a social 
studies class under the supervision of«a social studies teacher. On occasion, a 
reading specialist, may assume responsibility for a class, as in one seventh- 
grade social studies class composed largely of pupils with reading disabjiities. 
In this example, a "language experience" approach was used in a course in 
Avhich pupils wrote their own books, prepared theic own map games, and^ 
developed question-and-answer booklets (Frankel 1974). 

^ Reading instruction in a reading class, ^Artley (1 968, pp. 85-98) and Herber 
(19J2, pp. 192-93)*have identified the special reading class, devoted primarily 
to the development of broadly defined reading skills and taught by a reading 
specialist, 'as another basic pattern. In this pattern which is more character- 
istic of junior high or middle school-the teacher may use social studies 

10 



* The Problem, bimensions and Apprqophes 7 

materials along with samples of^other content in order to assess, develop, and 
gfve practice in specific skills. Learning fhe content, however, is not an end in 
Itself'. The reading specialist in this situation utilizes a variety of resources^ 
such as materials on the^jjse.of context aids in word recognition, basic assess- 
ment procedures, and skill development booklets spanning various content 
areas (as exemplified by the materials prepared by Clymer [1972] and N B 
Smith [1968]): > 

^ Content-centered, or functionql, approach. The eContent-centered ap- 
proach, as the term implies, refers to the (;levelopment of reading skills as they 
are needed in the teaching and learning processes of specific social studies 
courses. In thfs pattern, reading skills are an integral part of the social studies 
curriculum; they are not taught 'separately. V^ile this pattern has attracted 
interest and support, it does not seem to^have been widely implemented. 
Among^the more influential proponents of this position are Harold Herber 
and some of his former students at Syracuse University. From their federally 
funded project have come thoOghtful, research-biased proposals for the use of 
structured overviews, three-levels study guides, and other strategies that can 
be incorpdrated into the process of teaching reading in content areas (Herber 
and Sanders 1969). 

In the preparation of this book, the authors have subscribed, in large 
measure, to tht content-oefitered orientation for dealing with reading prob- 
lems in the social stijdies. This approach has the distinct advantage df respect- 
ing the teacher's commitment to a' field of knowledge, while providing skills 
that can be useful- for understanding the particular ct)ntent being studied. 
But, in our judgment, this approach does not adclress the needs of the non- 
readers or seriously 'disabled readers, in social studies classes; hence, .on this 
critical problem, we shall offer, in later chapters, a range of alternative stra- 
^tegies that go beyond the content-centered. approach. Moreover, we^are 
'reluctant to press for adherence to, any one approach, we recognize the pre- 
sent, limited state of knowledge about the relative meriCs of the various 
approaches to teaching reading skills in the social studies and are aware of the 
diverse classroom settings in which 'social studies teachers struggle with read- 
ing problems. > ^ - 
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X)verviewofChapters2, 3, and4 ' • ^ • 

There are three- basic problem aceas in which decisions by social stydi^s 
teachers at all grade levels will substantrally affect the ability of their students 
to read and derive meaning from instr^icxional materials. These areas are by 
nojneans removed from the process of teaching social studies; they bear dir- 
ectly on the selection, organization, and presentation of content. The teacher^ 
who knovys about, and is prepared to use, basic' reading strategies and-*' 
resources in making critical decisions in these areas can significantly enhance 
the learning of his or her students.^ ^ . * 

The problem area's are revealed by the following questions: 

1. How cah a suitable match^e made between pupil reading abiii- 
ties and instructional IBaterials?^^^ 

2. What can be done to pr^^e motivation to read in social 
studies classes? " * ' , 

r 3. How can comprehension in the reidinglJ^vSocial studies mate- 
rial be improved? 

These three problem areas provide the frameworkjfoj^the next three chapters. 
Within each problem area, selected stritegies, prSfedures, and resources suit- 
able to different grade levels are identified and described. In addition, where 
appropriate, detailed illustrations or astlvities are presented. ^ 

Before proceeding with the descHf5tion and discussion.of classroom stra- 
tegies, mention should be made of the Vi^idespread problem of allocating time 
. between reading ^pd subject-matter instruction^ In reCent years, reading has 
been given a great deal of emphasis, and some critics believe that reading is 
receiving the lion'sihare of instructional tin^e ki many elementary .classrooms. 
In some cases, social studiessjnstruction has been all but eliminated. How 
much time and effort should go jnto reading instruction during the social 
studies period is a decision that individual teachers must make on the basis of 
the situation confronting them at a particular time and il>lace.,The authors are 
not advocating that social studies learning be replaced b% reading instruction," 
but they do believe th^t reading Pfoblems can, at times, be attacked effectively 
during social studies instruction. * - , ^ 
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The problem *oi time allocation also occurs at the junior and senior high 
ievelifc. Clabbes are frequently in excess of 30 students', and teachers meet four 
to six classes a day, often working with as many as 180 students a day. Class 
periods are usually fifty minutes or less, so, with 30 students) there is little 
time to work withjndividuals. In addition, secondary teachers have three to 
five class^ pr^eparations a day, leaving' little or no time to do special kinds of 
preparation^ for*small groups of students; It is little wonder that'^Wko^econd- 
ary teachers take the position that if students do not know how to read when 
the^ reach the social s^ies classroom, it is not t^e social studies teacher^s 
problem. ^ ^ 

The authors feKeve that, ^,n spite of the pressing demands pn their time, 
elementary ai^d secondary teachers can make contributions to student readmg 
improvement at the same time they are teaching social studies. The strategies 
and techniques presented in this and the nexr tv^Ki^chapters are offered with 
the hope that they will help to lessen Jhe burden of conflicting demands for 
both sotial sludies and reading instructioif. 

Chapter 3 focuses on strategies and resources for improving motivation to 
read in social studies classes. Chapter 4-1 ooKs at ways to improve social studies 
^reading comprehension. The present chapter considers the problem of nnatch- 
ing student reading abilities with instructional materials of appropriate diffi- 
culty levels. ' 

Assessing Difficulty af(™teria|j 

Readability formulqs. Readability is a complex concept; it encompasses 
such factory as interest, motivation, attitude, and concept )oad or complex- 
ity m addition to such factors as length of sentences and words. Yet, the 
latter two factors have most readily provided the basis for formulas that yield 
generally reliable measures of text difficulty. 

Two formulas, the Fry Readability Graph and SMOG (Simple Measure of 
Gobbledygouk) are mentioned here. The Fry Graph is presented m Appendix 
B, while a brief*description of the SMOG formula is included here. Both for- 
mulas have been substantiated by ^research, apd they do -not require much 
time or training to administer. (Sea Appendix A for a critical review of re- 
search.) 

Using SMOG grading. McLaughlin (1969), author of the SMOG Gradirtg 
Procedure, contends that his technique is "laughably simple" and "more valid 
than previous readability formulas." Still, onesh^utdbe aware that scores from 
the Fry and SMOG methods may differ, though this fact does not impair the 
validity of either. The explanation lies in the criterion scores-the way read- 
ability is defined in terms of comprehensi^on (Vaughan 1976). Usually, the 
SMOG score will tend to be higher than the Fry score, since SMOG assumes 
thatVeadability is equivalent to 90 to 100 percent accuracy in acomprehen-^ 
sion check, while the Fry Graph accepts the lower predictive criterion of 50 
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to 75 percent accuracy. If the materials the teajher plans to u5e are to be read 
'^^rimarily by students at home, the teacher would be well advised to u^ the 
SMOG technique' since it assumes that readability is equivalent to the ability 
to be re^d independently, without the aid of an instrucCbr. , \ , 

^ ' The directions for SMO.G grading are as follows: ^ 

. Near the beginning of an article or text to be appraised, count 
ten consecutive sentences, then cOunt ten in the middle and ten * 
. near the end. 

' 2. In the thirty sentences selected, every word of three or more 
syllables should be counted. Count each such word, even if. it is , 
repeated: . ^ 

3. Determine the square root of tHe number of those polysyllabic 
^ words that have been counted. Thil is not as complicated as it ' 

may seem. McLaughlirf (.1969) suggests that this be done by tak-| 
ing the sqyare root of the neai^st perfect squa^re. He explains that, 
if the count is 95, the nearest perfect siluare'Ts 100, which yi^ldsj . 
a square root of ten. l-f the count lies roughly between two per- ' . *. 
feet sc^ares, chOose the lower number." This mearisr for example; 
if a count of 110 is obtained; the square'root of 100 should be 
taken. ■ ' ' " ' i 

4. Finally, the nunr^ber three should l)e .added to the estimated 
• square root. This wjll provide the SMOG Grad.e, which is prel 

Sumjd to be>an estimate 'qf the r6^din^ grade level a student 
should have attained in ordel" to fully comprehend the materiaf. 

- The li^ratui^<i|i re.adability formulas ha^ increased, significantly in the last 
few years, new formullThav^ been teste(^,and proposed, popular older ^ormu- 
• . las, such as the Dale-f^all method (Dale andfXhall 1948), have been sifftpN- 
fied for purpos^s^if scoring. For those v^b are tfiter^sted in reading farther 
^ on this topic, the Biblbgraphy contains several references. \ 

Predicting and Monitoring Student Reading Performance 

Cloze and maze proceduresMo^ availa^e to feachers are two procedures 
that will provide a useful estimate_of 'ihe ability c^ a given class or group 6f 
students to read specific content at a functional level. One of these prQC|j- 
dures, cloze, is also sensitive to foncept load or" idea complexity. Based'on 
extensive research in reading and widely used by investigators in the last two 
decades, this melhod presents students with a passage of material not pre- 
viously seen in which words have been syj^matically deleted. The student 
must then attempt to replace th? deleted, words (usually every fifth) accord- 
ing to the Bormuth procedurejBormuth 1968). Concerning the, deletion tech- 
nique, it should 'probably be ffofed that Feely 0975) has recommended the 
deletion of every seventh word when cloze is applied^o social studiescontent. 
Stilf, in view of the' research base provided by Bormuth, the principle, of 
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/ ' 'deIetrng'every"ffft1l.yord,has been followed In this illustration. The perc^qt- 
age of words correctly replaced by the stU*dent indicates the extent bf the 
. ' . match berween the student's comprehension and the material. 

Guidelines to follow in prepajing a citize inventory may be summarized as 
follows: . v . * 

1 . Select a Veprestntatiye ^ssage, or passages, of material, usually , 
^bout 250^ords for the every-flfih-word deletion procedure. ^ 

. 2. Delete every fifth word in order to obtain- fifty blanks. Tfie- 
blanks in the material presented to students should be of. the 
same 'Size. (If every seventh word -is deleted, longer passages will 

,be required to obtain fifty, blanks.) Leave the beginning and 
ending sentences free o^ deletions. 

3. Provide a key for correct answers and have rhe"studenis^core. 
^ their own inventories, showing oe^rcentage of correc^t 'replace- 

ments. Set rio time limits other ttian the limitations of the clas^ 
period^ 

4. Assure the students ;hat they Ire not to be graded on their per- 
formance on this exercise. Stress that the information will help in 
the selection of materials and plannirig of instruction. You may ' 
wish to explain thatrit is not possible to accept syaonyms when 

^ , using the cloze procedure for assessing readability of materials 
^ , because of the difficulty /in scoring them. (When cloze is used for 
instructional purp^^es, hbwever, stucjepts should be encouraged • 
to suggest synonyms.) ' ^ 

5. In scoring material written^ in a fairly easy narrative style, it is 
^ ^ ^commended that you use Bormuth's criteria, which may 6e 

summarized as: , - 

5^-100 percent: independent level -the studenf can read with- 
out help. 

44.57 percent: instructional level-the student can read with ^ 
help. . ^ 

' 0-43 percent: frustrational level-unsuitable for reading. 
However, if the material i's basically expository, that is, contain- 
, ing explanations of c^ncepts^ it is suggested that youuse the fol- * ' 
lowing is 'guidelines: - ^ 
54'1 00 percent: independent level 
39.54 p"^rcent: instructional level * 
, Q.39 percent: frustrational level 
The^e latter scores should not be treated as rigid cutoff poirits, 
^ for they are based on the rpeans of cloze scores derived from a ' 
• numbej of cloze research studies by feely (1975). 

In this connection, it should be noted that, up to the present, most cloze 
research has been based on narraj^e reading materials (Cohen 1975). Still, if* 
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you firtd that the median percenuge score of your class falls below 39 per- ' 
cent on materials vou had planned to use, you can safely predict th^tmany 

%vilfYind It difficult to use the materials unless you revise them or introduce 
special correctiv^e measure^.. Teachers who wish to take the time to restructure 
materials to facilitate comprehension >vill find suggested sources of help listed 

» in the Bibliography . Sum^corrSctive measures are suggested fti chapters 4 and 
5. One Simple measure would be to analyze the most frequentTy missed 
blanks to asc,ertam what concepts*\vill cause difficulty and then provide clari- 
fication prior to giving an assignment. Teachers may also use the results of 
cloze tests to develop flexibLe grouping arrangements in class, to undertake 
various projects, or to provide differentiated assignments. Suggestions for 
CQping with classroom organizational and management problems v/ifl b£ 
found at the end of chapter 4. ^ ' * * 

'To illustraje the cloze procedure, let uj assume a teacher wished to find 

• out if celatively 'Simplified unit books in world history (such as those by 
Johnson et al. 1976) would be uncterstoodby^a group of senior high students 
with reading ^problems. Presen*^ in a somewhat abridged form, a cloke pas- 
sage dealing with a narrative "Approach to African histoi;y, drawing on oral 
traditions, might look. like this: ^ ' - » . , ^ 

Cloze Inventory ' - 
"Sit down, please," the story .teller said quietly. Two pf, the young 

,were laughing at a The*aduft5 w^^e trying Igetthem quiet- 

2 . 3 aijj^ 

with success. 'The moon grows and full,'* the storyteller 

4 5 ' * 

ft 

1 . "My story is long. wish to start before the moon is too 



6 

high." ^ 

' The maze technique for assessing readability in terms of pJupil performance 
on specific materials is similar to the cloze procedure. You may choose a dele- 
tion system of every fifth word or delete as few as eVery tenth word. However, 
a multiple-choice forpiat is used. For each* blank, .three alternatives are pre- 
sented to the student in random order.^ (1) the corrept word, (2) an incorrect 
word of the ♦same grammatical class (ll'or example, verb, noun preposition), 
and (3) an incorrect^ word of a different grammatical class. While cloze is 
easier\o prepare, experience indicates that ity^q is less likely to^cause appre- 
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hensioVi, particularly among younger children. It is easier ta select a correct 
word replacement' from a multiple-chQice item than it »s to write a correct ' 
Avord in an empty space. Suggested* maze readability cutoff points (Feely•^ 

are 92 percent or greater, inde^ndent level, 80-91 percent, msiruc- 
tionai level; 75 percent or less: frustrational leveT. 

An alternative scoring system, based on Guthrie's research (1974), shoi/d 
be used if the material' to ^e asses^d is written in a fairly straightforward 
narrative style. This system indicates that an optimal instructional level may 
be found within the range of 60 to 70 percent. If the student read^at 50 
percent accuracy qr below, the material is too difficult, on l^e ^ther hand, 
if a score above ^ percent is attained, the mater^f is probably toa frasy. 

Ma^e passages may be somev^-hat shorter than cloze pas^ages^. usually nam- - 
bering 100 to 120 words, depending upon the del^etion s^sterti. They should 
be selected from representative parts of a book or ^icle not previously read 
by the students. The following maze exercise wa«»r(ved irom an upper 
elementary sociaf studies text (Senesh 1973b, p. 15S>] With a readability level 
of grade five, according to the Fry Graph. . j 

Maze Exercise: The Plantation System' 



For over 300 years. 



jiving. 



Swim ^ 

It first farms ijn the 
The 

'up , 



farming 

jumping was the most important 
gone* 

"south 

lake were plantations along the 
last I 



A plantation is 



"sound 

way of earning*a 
no 

tidal 

white ri\^ers. 
grind 



a large farm that produces 
those 

None ; ffast 

Send plantations specialized in raising 
^Spme 



one 

five or two major crops, 
there^ " ' • 



indigo 

toer 

^ever 



tobacco. Others specialized in nee,' . 
cream 



or cotton. They received 
needed 



bought the goods they 



sold 
time 



"bjgger , * ^ 

umbrellas from the crops. Then 
income 

strong 

from England, k wa| 



pialliations. 



Workers 



lit 



diffi|u 
friertdly 



Children were scarce. It took 



Hardly ^ 
"srfake 



4 



some lot^of worked i 'to 
Crop ^ . . • 



he 

house 
they 



to run the 



trail 
brag 
^ant 



^ and weed the big 



crops, 
fall 
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In the 1600s, many 



poor * 

fire English colonists came to 



sick [America 



Pen 

Poland. They could 



si/ . 

nbtpay 



hardly 

their fare across the ocean, 
.his 

Standardized te^sas sources of information. On occasions, social studies 
jteachers may wish to make use of the results of standardized reading tests in 
planning instruction. However, caution should be exercised, for standardized 
'tests measure specific types of reaaing behavior which' may not be ciosqly 
related to reading skills required in social studies classes. StHI, as R6binson 
0975) suggests, sUndardized tests may be used to t)btaln tentative initial 
information about a class (provided the teacher is alert to the limitations of 
these tests and tije hazards of categorizing students according to national 

norms). ^ 

Some survey tests,' such as the Iowa Silent Reading Test, revised (Farr 
1973), present useful information not only about vocabulary, by t also about 
"directed reading," which me^isures pupil-proficiency in the use of library 
resources and the dictionary and assesses, ability to "skjm and scan," or ob- 
■ uin information rapidly from encyclopedia-like articfes. For critical reviews 
of specific reading tests, teachers should consult the appropriate section of 
the most recent editions of M'enta/ Measurements Yearbook (BuroSj^972). 
Other useful sources of jnformation concerning the selection, uses and limita- 
tions of standardized tests are founiirr the Bibliography. . 

Developing inventories of skills. In some situations, neither commercial 
tests nor scores are readily available to social studies teachefs, and it may be 
helpful for teachers to know other procedures for establishing the reading 
ability of their students. One procedure, the Group Informal. Reading In- 
ventory, IS included in Appendix B for those Who wish' to assess students' 
specific skills. This is ^ rather comprehensive system,, but several other quick, 
rough procedures are presented here that can also be of help. 
. ' Teacher-made test of student reading ability. This is a simple reading test 
thSl'any teacher can devise. T4ie steps for determining reading speed and 
comprehension with this procedu/e are the following: ^ 

IrSelect a representative section from the cfass's text to be used 
as a directed reading exercise. • 

2. Count and, indicate the cumulative number of wcj^rds for each 
line u;i to 1,000 words. ^ ' 

3. ,Set the time I infiib for the exercise at ten minutes. 

4. Duplicate and administer the directed reading exercise.^As the 
exercise is being administered, say "Stop and check the line being 

* read" at the end of three minutes and again at the end of six 

• minutes. 
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5. 'Provide for exact timing, good motivations and no interrup-^ 
tiohs during the administration of the test. 

6. Prepare an objective test (including questions of both factual 
recall and interpretation) over the passage. Administer it prompt- 
fy after the reading is finished. (Readipg speed is determined by 
dividing^ the number of words read by the number -of minutes 
given in step 4. Comprehension is thus determined.) * 

Since norms for reading rates tend to vary according to the nature of the 
content and type of comprehension check,;no precise criteria are available to 
assess reading rate However, a rough gauge may be obfained from analyses 
by Harris and S^y (1975, p. 549) of median rates of reading on standard- 
ized tests. Compkfe the reading rates of your students (according. ta grade 
level) wixh the rfiejiian rates shown in 'the following in words per minute: 
Grade 2: 35 wpm ,;-,P/ade 5: 145 wpm Grade 8: 188 wpm. 
GfadeS: 75 wpm ' tBrade 6: 1 71 wpm Grade 9: 199 wpm 
Grade 4; 120 wpm Grade 7: 176 wpm Grade 12: 216 wpm 
Tbese guidelines are derived from "standar<;lized tests with the lowest me^ 
dians. If a student's score falls substantially below these guidelines, you may 
assume that his ot her reading rate is too low. ft must be emphasized that 
reading rates may^be affected by other reading skill deficiencies. Some stu- 
dents may be inefficient in language processing ahd read virtually all materials 
at the same rate (a characteristic of reading "inflexibility"). Provided that 
compr^ension is not adversely affected, such students can benefit from in-.'" 
structlon In how to accelerate and/or adapt reading speeds to different pur- 
poses and. content. Further information on this topic will be given in- the 
discussion on Improving comprehension In chapter 4. 
^ Quick group-screening surveys. For teachers who lack the time to prepare 
group reading inventories, alternative? may be found in various quick reading 
surveys (Harps and Sipay 1975, pp. 168-69). In the elementary school, teach- 
ers may use a combination of an oral reading survey and a silent reading 
comprehension check. Each child may be asked to read, out loud, three or 
four sentences of a given text, at sight. Then, children may be'asked to 
silently read a short selection at thfe beginning of the book. As each pupil 
fin*ishes, he or she should close the, book and look up, thus making identify 
cation of the slowest readers possible. After ail'of the pupils have finished 
reading, the teacher may quiz the children by asking several short-answer 
questions. This procedure should accomplish two objectives. It should give 
a rough measure of the suitability of a particular book for a given gf-oup^ and 
it should tdentlfy readers whc^'n^^d individual assessment and help. ^ 

Observatibn. Skilled and experienced te^ch^ers are often able to detemiine 
from observation of Indwidual pupil reading behavior certain advantages and 
disadvantaged m Gsing a given set of materials.* An Qbservation checklist may 
be KelpfttWn focusing attention on possible sources of reading difficulty. Sam- 
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mple checklists have been developed by Miller (1974, ppr41-45) and may be 
reproduced forycIa!>sruom use. However, Miller'schecklists should be adapted 
tQ social studies' concent needs, this js not difficu^j; and simply involves select- 
ing those skills tbat'jppear most relevant to social studies, including, for 
example, acquiring sight vocabulary (recognition of specialized social studies 
terms), locating inforn^^ation in the text, and using reference aid$ in the 
library. 

Graded word Itsts (sight v.ords). Sight wordsx>r words contained in graded 
word lists are those that the pupil should be able to recognize at once. This 
assertion is based on the assumption that, to be a competent reader, a student 
^\m^ have a good stock of sight words. There are at Least three ways a social 
• stuyfejj. -teacher may use sight- word knowledge in indiv|dual assesspienf (1) to 
approximate reading level according to standardized or clinically tested word 
lists, (2) tq determine the suitability of a social'Stydies text by assessing the 
ability of pupils to recognize words randomly chosen from the glossary, and 
(3) to ascertain the breadth of sighf-word knowledge' of social studies terms 
randomly selected from the glossaries of a graded se^ie^ of textbooks. 

Graded word lists are useful in obtaining a quick gauge of individual read- 
ing level, but they have some drav^backs. They place^^e^vy emphasis on skill 
in phonic analysis. Thus, for example, a student may be able to ^'recognize" 
'the word government by pronouncing it correctly when it appears on a list 
but may have no idea of its meaning.- In addition, one cannot always be sure 
what authors and publishers have used in "gr^iding" texts and mlte- 

For teachers who wish to use a sociarstu dies sight- word *fftOwledge assess- 
ment technique, the following directions arehoffered: 

1. If you intend to relate pupil perfor*mance to^rade level, select 
a uxt from a graded series; otherwise, your em^phasis will be on 
determining the suitability of a given text 

2: Randomly select from the glossary or ''dictionary" (as it is / 
terrned in some^texts) every /7th specialized vocabulary term until 
you have at least ts^^ty-five. 

3. Typ^ the words on a sheet of paper and glue them to card- 
board to facilitate-frequent use. Make additional copies for use in 

* marking words that the student fails to pronounce correctly.* 

4. It IS suggested that y^u^use Smith's criteria in interpreting the 
results. Smith recorf>mends a standard of 80 to* 95 percent ac- 
curacy for the desired instructional level (Miller 1974, p. 132). 

5. If you are using the list to obtain an estimate of reading iQvfcl, 
you should have a range of lists covering severaf grades to accom- 
modate variations in pupil reading skills. Also, fou should ask the 
student to start reading from a list that you feel will cause little 

ft 
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difficulty. The following examples (Senesh 1973a, l973b) sug- 
gest, in an abridged form, what social studlesVaded word lists 
might look' like: 



apartment 

candidate 

court 

business 

city 

customer 
election ^ 
expenses 



',4 



Grade Three 

factory 

erfiployee 
>*6xpressway 

governmy 
^ housing 

industrial park 

petition 
' housing project 



neighborhood 

pollution 

price 

recycle 

volunteer 

profit 

suburb 

vote 



abolitionist 
aerospace industry 
arid ' \ 
capital } 
ceremony | 
comprorrvse | 
cultur,alYegioni 
drought \ j 



abolitionist 
alien 

ambassador 

campaign 

charter 

combine 

constitution 

corpQratlonf 



Grade Five 
emigration 
extended fan>ily 
factory system 
geologist 
immigration 
manufacturing 
' natural gas. 
permafr9st ^ 

Junior High School 

democratic 

epidemic 
' excise 

export 

independence 
judicial 
missionary 
•nation^sm 



plantation 
proclamation 
referendum 
shareholder 
social capital 
specialize 
synthetic 
tidewater 



nomadic 

patent 

propaganda 

provision 

ration 

reason 

tax 

technology 



A number of graded word lists are available from publishers and profes- 
sional journals. The Slosson Oral Reading Test (SORT) is popular with many 
reading teachers and provides ^reading grade scores from primary grades 
^through high school- (Slosspn 1963). The San Diego Quick Assessment pro- 
cedure, developed by LaPray and Ross (1969), covers prepri'mary through 
eleventh grade. Other information about the use of graded word li^ts in the 
social studies is cdntained in resource cited in the Bibliography^ 
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The topic of motivation is admittedly complete, scholars have even designed 
theories of human behavior to account for motivation. However, the empha- 
sis here is on classroom application of constructive and promising approaches. 
To this end, four basic principles are identified and practical procedures for 
implementing these principles are offered. Illustrations and descriptions are 
provided for selected student activities, diagnostic techniques, and teaching 
strategies. ' ' * 

►Motivational Principles 

The four motivational principles emphasized in this discussion may be 
summarized as fpllows: ' — , — 

1. Use materials and approaches that are responsive to and built : 
on student interests. 

2. Design and/or use strategies that demonstrate the relevance of 

. the^ reading;^task in the social stupies, focusing on the study and* ' 
, discussion-bf controversy and the clarification of values. 

3. Help students who have negative attitudes tpward reading in 
the social studies an^4ittle confidence in their ability to experi- 
ence success in this area* ] 

4. Encourage students to use language activities, such as role- 
playing ^ames, and listenfn| more effectively. Arouse curiosity 

' about the communication process, of which reading is an integral 
part, and develop interpersonal communication skills. 

Assessing Motivation ^ ' I ' 

In dealing with the problem of motivation, there is no substitute for first- 
'hand knowledge about students' interests, attitudes, values, and aspirations, 
based on informal observation and personal interaction. Still, valuable and 
essential insights can b& obtained from interest inventories, structured inter- 
views, attitude scales, and even the circulation records of school libraries. 
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Typjcai of the kinds of questions that may be asked ir> interVsit inventories 
are. Do you read a* newspaper regularly? If so, what sections jdp you read? 
Other questions may be asked about preferences for school su'^SSiHSi^televi- 
sion programs, and hobbies. Some writers advocate the^^compiete-sentence" 
technique. The student is ^sked by the teacher to cortjipJete such statements 
as "When l-read history (or governrpent or geography), I or "If I 

' could read what I want, I would Teachers may usfe published inven- 

torie>, attitude scales, and incomplete-sentence tests or may create their own 
evaluation methods. (See the Bibliography for additional information^ 

For teachers who wish to help individual students with reading problems, 
a structured interview may elicit valuable information not only abo^in- 
terests and attitudes buraiso about the student's perception of his or her own 
abilities. Unfortmiately , mar>v disabled reader^are also affljc ted with a nega- 
tive self-concept, fed by constant e^rposure to f.oistrating encounters with the 
reading process. Recent research ()ohns 1974) also suggests that the way a 
student views the reading process may be related to reading problems, hence. 
It IS useful in interviews to inquire, casually, in an open-ended fashion, "What 
do yoi|§^ink reading is?" The r^gpnse may often be illunninating, as indi- 
cated by an excerpt from 'The (Sse of Tim Enfield," actual interview 
reproduced later ih this discussion. , ^ 

A study by Tovey (1976) based oaa psycholinguistic view of the reading 
process contehds that we use a "word recognition equals reading" model In 

tirrteachin^ reading. This theory implies that reading is a "word calling process."^ 
You might find it helpful to include some of the kirvds of questions Tovey 
used in h^ study in your interview schedule: - 

1. When you are reading, do you focus on every word? (In the/ 
• Tovey study, only five children, or 17 percent, indicated \h/i 

they did not look at eveTy word they read.) ^ 

2. If yo.u focus Ofljevery word, do you think this is nece>^ry? If 
you don't, do you think you should? (In the study, 53/(^rcent'of 
the pupils continued to believe 'that (hey should )<iok at every 
word.) ^ y 

3. Do you focus 6n every letter in every v/or^J^hile you read? (\l 
was reported that 57 percent of the children believed that they 
'cfid look at every letter^ 

4. If you look at every letter, do you think that this is necessary? 
If you dontt, shoujdjou? (Tovey revealed that 57 percent of the 
children indicated thaj: they look at every letter.) 

Building cfp Students' Interests , . , 

,As previously suggested, the first step in improving motivation is to obtain 
information Vbout the concerns, preferences, and perceptions of individual 
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;students.*TKis can be accomplished, of course, thVoi^i'survey-type instru- 
ments (interest inventories, attitude scales, and the like). Yet for njore serious 

-cases of reading problems, an individual assessment-can be more productive; 
it need not be time consuming and sometimes can be carj-ie(J out in planning ' 
or activity periods. The experience of one high school social studies teacher 
bears this out, as indicated in excerpts from a case study (LunstAjm 1975). 
THe case illustrates what can be done by building on the interests of a stu^ 
denl, considered by m^ny to be' a seriously disabled reader, to attack the 
problem of poor motivation.- 

* The^case of Tim Enfield. Tim, age sixteen, had so/h^how managed to get 
to the tenth grade, although all indications from test data suggeited that he 
had a reading level of^ grade two. He was generally considered a discipline 
problem and viewed b/some teachers as hopeless. When he appeared in his 
$ocia( studies class, he asked to be moved away from other students.^Still, his 
teacher felt that Tjm had some potential and set about the task of |nding out 
more about him. The resulfs of the interest inventory conducted are summar- 
ized below: 

% - Tim's interest in reading is quite limited (in schooJ and out). In 
fact, he expresses an aversion to books. His reading at home 
seems to be confined to^the TV Guide and magazines dealing with 
^ firearms. He is interested in^uhting and fishing. He also has some 
interest in drawing, -primarily cartoons. He (las mentioned using 
^Qjppographic^l maps. Subjects liked least in school included En- 
gIrsK, math, and science. Hh has a motorcycle which he rides 
, frequently after school. Preferences in music\n€h 
and western.* 
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Tim's^Kjral reading of social studies materials (even. at fifth-grade read- 
ability level) was characterized by numerous "miscues"-omissions and sub- 
. s^itutions. (The technique of miscue analysis is discussed later, in chapter 4.) 

undef much tension, and showed anger and frustration 
^>^^^^^^^^ipr^.N^«|hV ^ew whispereifl four-letter words. 

^. , by raising questions about 

Tim s interest in garfs aWS^^^^ig^^g^^ • 

Teac/jer One of the thin/ 1 wanted tTS^J^^^^fJ J^Q^ad- 
ing problem is how you managed to obtain all thirinformatlo 
^ about guns. You probably didn't get it through a lot of reading 
Tim: No. *^ * * 

Teacher: Did'you talk ih a Iqt of people about it? , 

Tim: Yeah, .1 talked' to a lot c^people and jes herded it up . . . picked it 

^ ^ up here and tfcere and tharj^the way I got it. 

Teacher: Would you telLme, what are some of the guns that you have in 

, ydur collection? 
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Tim: I got Brownings, Remingtons, Mossburgs, Winchesters, Colts and a 
Kentucky muzzle loader pistol and^uh, a little Russian-made der- ^ 
ringer, both with black powder. 
Teacher: You told me earlier you were interested in the uses of black pow- 
, der and you were talking about the Kentucky rifle. You mentioned 
that in addition to the Kentucky rifle there was another rifle used 
''^•^^'^ ^on the Frontier . . . ^ 
Tim: Ye^, the Hawkins. 
^ Teacher. The Hawkins? O.K. And what was the difference. between the mus- 
feet and these Frontier rifles? 
Tim: Well, the Hawkins had a heavy barrel on it. Really, what that was 
good for was the Mountain Men . . . always kept getting krKKked 
off their horses by .trees 'n stuff and the stocks kept breaking off or 
they'd break k barrel or somethin'. And they had to have a gun 
heavy enough and sturdy enough to go out and knock down some 
of *this North American big game like grizzly and moose 'n stuff. 
' And t^e Ifttle forty-five caliber Kerltucky flintlock wasn't heavy 
enough. And it was too long to nav . . . navigate through brush and 
that undergrowth, so they had to have a gun heavy enough and 
short enough to get the job dpne. 
Teacher: O.K. Very interesting. Let's come back to your* reading for a mi- 
,nute. What do you do when you come to words you don't know? 
Tim: Try to figger it out, but mostly ask somebody. 
Teacher: O.K. Tim, what do you think reading is? 
Tim: Hunh? Well, I guess jes readin' words. 

The precedlng'intervilw contained several surprises for Tim's teacher. First, 
T^m's speaking vocabulary was more extfensive than his reading vocabulary. 
His use of the words "navigate," "derringer," "undergrowth," and so on 
underscored a* verbal facility not previously observed in class. Secondly, a 
surprising factor was the depth of his knowledge about firearjns, acquired 
through listening 3kill (later verified by a listening comprehension test which 
placed him at the level of grade eleven). 

Far too many poor readers such as Tim have seemingly learned in school 
to vie\v reading as simply a word recognition (or word calling) process. Later 
in the interview, other questions threw light on Tim's language processing 
sKilL He was aSked what he did when he came 16 a word he didn't knosy and 
' replied that most of the time h^" would ask somebody; clearly, he did not 
know how to use context to obtain meaning. This was further confirmed by 
his response Xo '\he question. Do you look at every word when you read? Tim 
replied yes. (this question refers to an "average rate of readingVnot an in- 
, tensive, precise Sfjeed.) When asked about his reading, Tim said despondently, 
*'l got'to-more or less struggle. Most of my teachers think I'm dumb." He 
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traced his problems in reading back to second ^rade when, in Tim's words, 
*'the teapher kept^rillm* on all those rules about what sounds those letters 
make." 

Tim's case reflects the classic problem of negative self-concept in reading*. 
He had consistently experienced failure in reading, most teachers expected 
him to fail and, finally, his basic reading strategies were inefficient The goal 
for his teacher was to find opportunities for Tim to Ijse his interests and 
strengths to experience success. Specific^ly (with some help from a reading 
Specialist), his teacher developed^the following activities. Tim began to use' 
^his interest and s,kill in drawing to create cartoons of historical events and 
people and provided captions for those cartoons, which were then displayed 
in class. A modified "language experience" activity was created in which Tim 
dictated his interpretation of one of the historical cartoons. The interpreU- 
tion was transcribed Ind presented to Tim in typewritten form as a reading 
activity. (The language experience approach is treated in more detail later 
in this chapter.) Arrangements were made for a volunteer tutor to assist Tim 
with improvement of basic reading skills (for example, expanding sight vo- 
cabulary, [earning to use semantic and structural cues in reading, and so on). 
The content material chosen initially was, based^'on Tisn*s interests, on fire-, 
arms and their relationship to history. 

Resources that draw on a broad spectrum of interests include music, art, 
newspapers, and trade books. The possible applications of these resources to 
the teaching of reading skills in the social studies are suggested briefly in»the 
following pages. 

Music. Music has been found effective in the early elementary years in 
developing an oral vocabulary and in providing experience with a common 
phrase strucujre and syntax pattern. In elemefitary g?ades and junior high 
school, folks6j}gs with historical settings or themes may be used to generate 
interest and, at the same time, introduce basic reading skills. In.one case (Ritt 
1974), the teacher used the folksong "I'm a Good Old Rebel" to encourage 
pupils to study lyrics^hey then practiced placing words and sentences in a 
logical arrangement in the s6ng; they also evaluated the rebel's motives and 
attitudes toward the federal government and looked for historical bases dur- 
ing Reconstruction for the reference in the lyrics to "lyin', thievin' Yankees." 

fn high school, teachers may use contemporary music and lyrics such as. 
those found in Arlo Guthrie's ''Motorcycle Song" to probe differing concep- 
tions of values. Not only are contemporary themes reflected in popular music, 
but, as one authqr suggests, '*a primary source for futuristic images within the 
youth culture may be found in the lyrics of popular songs" (Cooper 1975,. 
p. 277). Using Cooper's suggestions, one might examine in United Sutes 
history and government classes the theme of political power and the role of 
the individual in the future, as reflected in the music and lyrics olsuch songs 

9n 
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as Alice Cooper's '^Elected," Tom T. Hall's "The Monkey That Became Presi- 
dent," and Ray Stevens' *'Ajfnerica, Communicate with Me." Th^ use of music 
to evoke emotion, instjH nationalistfc pride, and develop a feeling pf unity 
can be ap interesting su'bjecx of study, and one that is directly related to 
historical movenients. Fgr substantiation of this claim, one need only point 
to the impact of "We Shall Overcome" on the civil rights movement and to 
the effects of ^ome of the songs used by unions in their efforts to organize 
American workers. • , ^ 

An. Art and art-related activities have also been used to improve motiva- 
tion to read in the social studies. In the case study presented, Tim Enfield's 
teacher made use of his interest in drawing to encourage him to create origi- 
nal cartQons^ of historical. problems and events. Tim also provided captions 
for his cartoons and discuwed the interpreUtions with his classmates. 

Qreattng color/line repcese^itations of concepfs has been recommended by 
Simon, Hawley, and Britjon (1973, pp. 145-47), who feel that the selection 
of colors^ and manipulation o^aterials "may deepen one's self-understanding 
as well as ope's understandfrrmof the concept."' After the process of creating 
such representations is explained, these writers propo^ that students do an 
exerdisein which they depict "mother," "love," "sex," and *'war." More 
appropriate to lower grades, hi^wever, may' be the depiction of such themes 
as /cooperation a{id cdmpetjtion. Teathers may choose ^to portray other wards 
and concepts appropriate to the level of maturity of their pupils and the con- 
tent of their courses. Another approach to the use of aft fn the social studies 
IS exemplified in the use, by Massjalas and Zevin (1970), of slides of paintings 
and art "objects^ as "visual evidence" to encourage students to hypothesize 
about differmg conceptions of ^warfare and to contrast two societies, Britain 
and China. < , ^ ' 

Newspapers. *Newspapers are clearly a popular mass medium of informa- 
tion. Building on the tendency of maay Xo turn to newspapers to satisfy 
needs for informa^on, -Berry man (1975) has developed modules that provide 
social studies te^chersiMwtjp numerous suggestions for using newspapers ip 
their teaching. The ^odules-many of which are suitable for grades five 
through^ twelve^over diverse topics, ranging f/om an analysis of grocery 
advertising (consumer^ economics) to an analysis of editorials (politics and 
government). 

One partrcul^y .Interesting module that migfe be useful wfth "reluctant" 
readers In sociaMtudies*cla^es deals with the study of comic strips. The ob- 
l«ctives stress that students^ he able to esUblish categories for classifying the 
strips. ancf identify the values and social attitudes reflected in them. With 
assisUnce from the teacher, the students place the cartoons into appropriate 
categories buch a» humor, adventure, satire). At^hev^ijne time, they look for 
old stereotypes (for ex^ple, machismo) .or new, emerging stereotypes (for 
example, th? superwoman)^ The module could also be modified to include a 
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comparison of comic strips over several decades to illustrate the changing 
ways in which values and morals are reflected. ThTs module, with the varict- 
tiohs suggested, could conceivably be incorporated into the study of 
emergence of ^he newspaper In American history -a topic usually treated in 
a dull, factual manner by textbooks on United States history. 

Trade books. Other students may be motivated to read in the social studies 
class by becoming acquainted with the world of paper^cks. Throug|^skil^ 
fully written biographies and historical fiction, paperb^s can translate wha\ 
is dull a^Qd sterile m textbooks into vivid, meaningful spectacles of human 
drama. In the ;works of one versatile author, Stephen Meader (Boy with a 
A7c^^( 19391, Whaler Round the Horn (1950], Sparkplug of the Hornets 
[1968)), may be found interesting junior novels that span two centuries of 
American history. Laura Ihgalls V^ilder (Litt/e House on the Prairie [}9S3] ) is , 
another author whose fiction is noted for as realistic treatment of the West 
Another rich and untapped resource is science fiction, with its vivid concep- 
tions of alternative futures. Illustrative of what Ynlght be used to stimulate 
reading and ^scuss ion about the relationship between humans and their 
eVivironment is "Abound of Thunder" by Ray Bradbury (1971), one of the • 
most capable writers in the field of science fiction. Finally, a valuable source 
of infor-matioD for the teacher who wishes to interest the disadvantaged 
reader in fiction anb biography is George Spache's Good Reading ibr the 
Disadvantaged Reader. Multi-ethnic Resources (1970). Spache is careful to 
select high-interest materials that are appropriate to various age levels but 
that are, at the same time, relatively easy to read. Th^s is a consideration that 
all classroom, teachers of social studies'should bear -in mind in sheeting books. 
Using sinfjple materials that appear "babyish?' to students is likely to under- 
mine, not further, interest in reading. 

Using Inquiry into Controversial Jssues and Value Clarification 

The role of controversy in denJonstrating the relevance of the reading task 
has been stressed by Shaver (19695?A bored, apathetic student can sometimes 
be stimulated whej) confronted with contradictory data that calls into ques- / 
tioR chferished-and usually unexamined' values. It follows, of course, that 
the emphasis is ori an ethical, constructive approach to the examinatibn of 
controversy in order to enable students to better cope with conflict Some of 
the "hew sc3<;ial studies" materials have incorporated systematic, informed 
approaches to the use of controversy. Examples include th^ application of 
behayioral dau in American Political Behavior (Mehlinger and Patrick 1974) 
and the interdisciplinary, jurRprudential approach of Oliver and Newmann 
(19690970). ' ' r 

Using controversy, a springboard approach. It is encouraging to note that 
sonrie publishers haye departed from what was once called the "gray flannel 
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cover" format, which produced dull social studies books devoid of any seri- 
' ous treatment of controversial public issues. However, the fact renaains that 
large numbers of textbooks, even today, are more intent on transmitting 
information than pn dpvelopjng skills for dealing with controversy. There is 
also the inevitable pressure to cover ground. Given'these conditions, a social 
studies teacher may still make good use of the "springboard" strategy, pro- 
posed two decades ago by Hunt and Metcalf (1955, p. 361). '*A teacher 
watches the textbook," explain the authors, "for appropriate descriptive 
pass^es or other collections of data or theoretical generalizations, or contra- 
dictions or discrepancies." The teacher's role then becomes one of promoting 
"discussion by asking questions which reveal inadequacy in students* beliefs." 

Onf application of this approach might be to encourage students tocaW 
fully examine a statement in tfieir own text similar to this sfemmary state- 
ment in Democracy and Communism (Chabe 1973, p. 98). "Democracy and 
capitalism spread power among many individuals. This democratic 'spread of 
power' means happiness^for more people more often." At this point, the 
teacKer might introduce data on increasing voter apathy and political aliena- 
tion in the tfhited States and ask the students if they feel this* is a reflection 
of "happiness" and "spread of'power." Other provocative questions posed by 
the teacher, who assumes the role of a skillful ohaljenger, might be. How 
successful were we in spreading happiness and power among the people of 
' Viet Nam? and, How m^ght this statement about the relationship between 
capitalism, democracy, and the spread of happiness be viesv^ed'by a Soviet 
youth, an Israeli youth, or an Arab youth? 

Using controverly. a structured Approach. Some teachers may prefer Mruc- 
tured, Inquiry -oriented activities when dealing with controversies. The follow- 
ing, activity (adapted from Lunstrum and Schneider 1969) capitalizes on 
public interest in the mass media and copflicting views about the political 
role of television. ^ 

Studying the Political Role 6i Television 
Objectives. 1. Students will -prepare questionnaires that are free of bias to ^ 
sample opinions on a controversial k)pic. 

2. Students will collect data on the relative importance of the 
various mass media as sources of information. 

3. Students will analyze and interpreVthe data derived frgftfcithe 
survey. • . t 

4. In light df the data, the students will examine their own as- 
• ^ sumpiions. , * 

prade levels: Five through t\yelve (with some moclifications). 
Procedures. T6 initiate the study, confrbnt the students with a series of con- 
flicting and controversial statements about television and ask 
them to analyze the propositions on^e basis of their own con- 
ceptions of the medium. Note the growing political imfxprtance 
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of commercial television and .explain that people often disagree 
about what medium'brpblitical information (newspaper, maga- 
zines, or television) i^ most reliable or trustworthy. Solicit stu- 
dent opinions and encourage clarification of conflicting* views. 
Ask how they think others would feel and suggest that they 
might be able to throw more light on the issue by surveying 
opinions in the school or community. Questions that could be 
asked include: ' ^ 

a. How frequently do, you watch telev/'ision news broadcasts? , 

Daily , 
Frequently, but not necessarily daiiv 
Occasionally \ 
Rarely 
Never 

b. How often do you read the news portion of a daily news- 
paper? 

\ Frequently, bu,t not daily ^ 
Occasionally 
Rarely 

Never A ' ♦ 

c. How often do you read the news portion of a weekly news 
magazine such as Time or Newsweekl 

Weekly • 

Frequently, but not every week 
Occasionally 

Rarely ^ 
^ Never 

d. How frequently do you listen to radio news broadcasts? 
■ Daily 

Frequently,- but not daily • 

Occasionally 

Rarely 

Never 

e. What Is the single most Important source of news for you? 
Television 

Newspaper , • . 

•» " News magazine 
Radio 

Other (specify) * 
While the data derf^ed from x:anvassing a particular class or 
group isu*efk*f, a multilevel survey will yield data for intereUing 
comparative analysis. Suggested target samples are other classes, 
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grade-level groups, alternative grade levels; teachers, parents, and 
random samples of local residents. Some possible questions to 
' • ' * pose in considering the data from multiple groups jire: 

a. Is television more or less important as a' source of nev^ in- 
formation for young people (children or teenagers) in contrast 
toa(Jults (teachers, parents, or groups)?' 

b. Which group Qses the most sources of information? 

# c. Does televisbn appear to have more impact on people, even 
though it is onfy one*6f ,the sources of news? 
^ d. What general conclusions fan you draw about the impor- 

, tance of television as a news medium for the groups surveyed? 

e. What implications do your conclusions have for considering* 
television as a political tool? 

Value clarification. Value clarification prqcedures, particularly the ap- 
proach taken by Raths, Harmjn, and Simon (l-^SS), have been significantly 
related to improvement of self-concept and reading comprehension by recent 
studies (Fitzpatrick 1975, Pracejus 1974). Since the model advoqated by 
Raths et al. focuses primarily on interpersonal values, as distinguished from 
inqufry into public issues, it may indeed foster a sense of purpose in reading, 
for pupils attempt to make sense of the conflict that pervades private Jives 
and the public scene. As examples of thjs approach, two activities may be 
cited as appropriate for elementary social studies classes (Simon 1971, pp. 
902-05). Orte, Baker's Dozen, is described below. 

Baker's Dozen 

Objective^. 1. The pupils wi|l recognize the personal priorities that influence 
their decisions. 

2. The pupils will explain the reasons for their decisions. 
Grade levels: Three thr(Jugh six. 

Procedures. Request each student to list thirteen of his or her favorite appli- 
ances that require electricity. After all students have completed 
^ lists,, instruct th4m to cross out three that th*ey tould get along 
^ without in the event of a critical p o We r shortage. After this has 

been done, tell the students to circle the three items that are 
most important to them (for example, hairdryers, refrigerators, 
tefevision)^'aTid to whic^i-they would cling at the" veryjast mo- 
ment The most important outcome of this activity, in Simon's 
words, is "for each of u^ to know what we want and see it in 
perspective of what we like less" (Sirnon 1971, p. 904)» Related 
activities might cover such topics as energy and conservation of 
natural resources. 

A second value clarification activity. Personal Coat^'of Arms, is designed to 
help students better understand some of their most strongly held values and 
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to grasp the importaiice of publicly affirming their beliefs. The exercise is 
intriguing; it requires students to place stick figures representing various 
aspirations or beliefs in sections of a shield. (There is ho empPlasis on ariis- 
Tic skill. )♦ In one section, the student is asked, for example, to draw two 
pictures-one showing something he or she does very w§ll and one he or she 
would like to do very we4l. In another section, students are permitted to use 
four words to indicate what they would like to have people say about them 
"behind their backs." 

Helping Students to Experience Success 

This principle is, of course, related to the other three principles described. 
Still, it deserves separate emphasis, for, as explained in the analysis of pe- 

J search provided Jn Appendix A, some teachers unwittingly assign materials 
that are at a frustrational level to disabled readers. To .maximize students' 
opportunities for success in reading; the teacher should carefully select in- 
structional materials that are not only weir written, objective, and accurate, 

^ but also comprehensible to the majority of students. As' previously noted, 
this requires that the teacher make estimates of the readability level of texts 
and use doze, maze, and other procedures to effect a suitable match between 
pupil abiFity and materials. In addition, the teacher should havB some k/iowl- 
edge of alternative materials that can be used to help those pupils £pr whom 
the textbook is too difficult This may mean using social studies'skill develop- 
ment exercises such as those prepared by Herber (1973). These activities 
cover a range of skills and readability levels from grade two through eight 
Restructuring and indivlduQilzing materials. An option available to the 
social studies teacher when alternative resources at lower readability levels 
cannot be obtained is to restructure the text materials and provide individual- 
ized learnjng packages. In addition, "learning centers" or "learning stations" 
may be set up in both elementary and secondary classrooms. The centers 
usually contain self-directed, self-pacing exercises, games, and'puzzles empha- 
sizing such skills as how to read a map or graph, use a glossary, and find 
cnultiple meanings of social studies words. While this approach can be reward- 
ing, it requfres a substantia! investment of the teacher's time. However, for 
tho^e who wish to inquire further into this^lternative, resources are provided 
in the Bibliography. 

Modified language experience approadi. An approach used by some teach- 
ers to teach developmental reading skills in' the early years may be modified 

,and used effectivefy in social' studies classes. Called "language experience" 
activities, these exercises capitalize on the pupil's oral language facility, this 

Jn turn provides motivation because it demonstrates that what the pupil. 

'discusses is, first, significant enough to write about and, second, sufficiently 
important to read about (Laffey and Geary 1976, p. 82). Suted simply from 
the perspeftive of the student, language experience might be described in 
these terms (Van Allen 1 976) : 

> or ' ' ^ ' 
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, . What I can think about, ^ * 

I can talk about * ' g 

What I can say, I can write. 
What I can write, I can read. J 
• I can read what I write and 
What other people can write 
^ For me to read. 

In the* case study presented earlier, Tim Enfieifl-in a tenth-^rade social 
' studies class but reading at second-grade level-engaged in a language experi- 
ence activity developed by his teacher. Tim studied the pdrtrayat of the 
Bostoil Massacre m hts textbook, the well-known scene engraved and printed 
by Paul Revere and used as propaganda to win colonials to the patriot cause. 
He listened to a brief taped explanation, of what^was happening.' Tim then 
looked at an excerpt from a British secondary school text (Robinson 1969) 
and listened to a taped reading and explanation of the account that differed 
markedly from the version of the colonists and also differed in some respects 
from' his text He was then asked. Suppose yo^were a British cartoonist of 
that period. How do you think you wduldjhave sljown this scene? Tim dis- 
CMSsed'with his teacher what possible differences'might be shown between 
the Ame/ican -version and what a British artist wpuld show. After several 
day>, Tim^roduced a* cartoon that clearly showed .the colonists in aggressive 
positions, threatening a hapless British sentry who ^ad no recourse but to 
summon help. Tim was then asked to place on auiJiotape, in his own unre- 
hearsed words, what he was saying in his "British version** of tHe Boston 
Massacre. He dictated a brief account, which was then typed and given to 
him to read. To his surprise and pleasure (and thSit of his teacher) he read 
the passage without any hesitations, omissions, or substitutions. He sensed 
that the language experience story, which reflected his own oral pattern, did 
not conform to the grammaticahstructure usejd in texts and wanted to make 
^ some corrections to "say it better." Reproduced below is,Tim*s explanation. 
of his sketch of the Boston Massacre: 0 j 

This is what happened at the Boston Massacre. This poor old 
soldier was standing up there guarding the planR so nc^^^unauthor- 
ized persons could get on board their boat and there was a whole 
pack of bullies that come up there^and started making fun of him 
and kicking dirt on his shoes and gettinghis u.niform all dirty. So 
the soldier ran for to get some help and these^eight soldiers came 
up there with their guns and bayonets fixed -more or less to 
* frighten them away. But the bullies went an4got help too. They 

' got knives, pitchforks, snowballs and stood Jfeere throwing things 
^ at those guys. One of the Americans got a^guri and fired. And the 
poor old British soldier thought somebody got killed on their 
side and^they shot into the mess, too. ' ^ ^ 

ERJC • • 3e • ' •■ 
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The basic procedures in adapting the language experience approach to so- 
cial studies ioclude the following steps. Ask the students to interpretrcxplam, 
or describe, in their own words, an event, problem, cartoon, or issue related 
to the social studies content being studied. The subject should be something 
meaningful to the student. Younger children might be asked, for example, 
to describe a field trip to a bank or how they felt playing the simulation 
game, Powderhorn. These unr'ehearsed accounts are then placed on audiotape. 
Then, ask the students to oraJly rea^ their stories or accounts. Discussion fol- 
lows between the teacher and student as to meaning and how the student 
might change the story tojpiprove it.' If this is used with a group, students 
might read their stories aloud and discuss them. If students are unable to read 
some of the words .they dictated, these words should be marked and later, if 
time permits, a kinesthetic, tracing pfx)cedure can be used to develop sight 
recognition. (This procedure is explained more fully in chapter 4, under the 
topic of comprehension.) 

A language experience also requires more time on the part of the teacher, 
but it can clearly be a valuable tool in providing many disabled readers with 
successful reading experiences. The teacher may also be aWe.to secure some 
help in taping and transcribing stories ffom teacher aides, volunteers, typirig 
classes, and even older students. Some teachers have Uught entire social 
studies daises with language experience activities. (0ne interesting account 
of such an approach in a seventh-grade class is provitfed'by Frankeljl974) .) 

Personal classf^om Journals. Another modification of the language experi- 
ence approach is the use of personal classroom jouVnals. Jesse H.\ott, a high 
school social studies teacher in Tallahassee, Florida, has effectively applied 
this strategy for a number of years with students of Varying abilities. He pro- 
vides the following explanation of his procedures (Lott 1977): 

Each Istudent is asked iQ acquire a spiral bound notebook for use 
as a ipurnal. Students use their journals (1) preparing for a class 
discuision, by reading over the springboard article, cartoon, part 
of the textbook, etc., and writing their responses; and (2) follow- 
ing a class discussion or event (e.g., field trip, guest lecture, 6tc.) 
by writing out their responses. T4ie journaLis, first, a way of com- 
municating with self. Mofe specifically, this means that the jour- 
nal is: (1) an interpretation of daily class activities, (2)T series of * 
questions .about the^Jaily class activities, (3) an opportunity to 
make comments on the daily class activities, (4) a way to express 
oneself through an "open letter" to others, and (5) aproduct of 
the student's personal growth. "I learn ..." 
. What'goes in the journal? The working of the student's mind. 
From simple recall of information to flights of the student's 
imagination, from experimental growth in thought to the analysis 
of line drawings, plus these moments of discovery that lead to 
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creativity. All of these activities and more await the student's 
own unique expression. 

The journals students keep in Lott's classes in world history bfear little 
resemblance to the traditional, unloved student class notebooks. Irrthiicase, 
the instructor maintains-hls oWn journal, which his students may examiije; 
he reads the journals,, recording his comments and raising (Questions. Students 
shqyy^ great interest, according to Lott, in what their classmates have had to 
say in their journals, and, on occasion, an opportunity is provided for stu- 
dents to read other journals (with the consent of the students concerned). 

Students with reading and learning problems and those who are academi- 
cally successful find in their journals a valuable medium of seff-expression- 
once they recognue that their instructor is seeking to open a dialogue and cari 
be trusted with their observations. When students reveal their personal con- 
cerns, Lott feels they are esUblishing what some theorists call a "key vocabu- 
lary." (Appendix C provides more specific information on procedures for 
maintaining journals and also includes excerpts from selected journals.) 

xpanding the Use of Language Activities 
and Stressing Interpersonal Skillsjn Communicatio''n 

In impr'oving reading skills-oc ,any kind of instructional p1rogram-the 
classroom climate must ensure that the student feels aaepted and respected. 
This specifically means respect for the student's language patterns and cul- 
ture. A related factor is what Meredith (Smith, Goodman, and Meredith 1970, 
pp. 11-12) believes is the universality of the human need to communicate. 
"The more opportunity the child has to communicate," he explains, "the 
more he will develop in the use of language and the more aaeptable Vill be 
his language by adult sUndards. He needs to be spoken to, listened to, re- 
sponded to." Another authority in the field of language learning has argued 
that students should use language far more than they ordinarily do1n class- 
rooms. He explains that the only way to encourage language experience and 
feedback is to "develop small group interaction into a sensitive learning 
method" (Moffett 1968, pp. 12-13). Unfortunately, notwithsUnding such 
recommendations, it seems likely that in some classes students still spend an 
inordinate amount of time listening to teachers or to other students answer- 
ing questions. There is, indeed, as Ho^tker and Ahlbrand (1969) showed in 
their study, a remarkable persistence in the recitation mode of teaching. 

Role playing and simulation. In many of the "new social studies" pro- 
grams, teachers will find resources designed to encourage relevant, informed 
small group interaction and extensive language use. Even in the more tradi- 
tional field of history, there have been significant developments. For example, 
in a new approach to world history developed at Indiana University, a num- 
ber of carefully .designed role-playing situations and simulation games have 
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been used One particularly intriguing application of roU play ing engages the 
students in a vivid trial of Napoleon (Thompson et al. 1974, pp. 78-81). The 
trial is, of course, fictitious,' but the issues raised in the trial are solidly based 
on history. From all reports, students play their roles vigorously, and some- 
times heatedly. In this courtroom scene. 

There is, of course, a wide and variecj assortment of programs'available. 
Among the games that might be cited as examples of those that promote 
thoughtful, productive forms of group interaction is james Coleman'^ Garve 
of Democracy, in which students in grades eight through twelve negotiate and 
bargain in order to pass legislation in which their constituents are interested. 
In the elementary grades, other simulations focus on the decisions of con- 
sumers and even the problems of Appalachian miners. 

Teachers nee^ not limit themselves to games available from commercial 
sources. J^or child(^n in the primary grades, the folktale may be corpbined 
with role play>fjg and creative dramatic activity. For example, children can 
be introduced to the concept of cultural diffusion if they note how different 
versions of the same story or different interpretations of the trickster/hero are 
found in different cultures. Almost universal are animal tales, appearing m 
different forms in various countries (Carlson 1972). One popular character 
featured in many stories is Ananse the Spider, others are the tortoise and the 
turtle. Children may re-enact the stories with masks of paper bags or papier 
mache. ' 

Interpersonal communication skills. To emphasize the skills required in 
effective listening behavior, an adaptation of a communication experiment, 
Rumor Clinic (Pfeiffer and Jones 19J74, pp. 12-14), can be carried out. 

Rumor Clinic 

Objectives. 1. Students will be able to identify the clistortions in the process 
. of transmitting information from an original source, through 
several persons^ to a final destination. 

2. Students will be able to explain the concept oi selective per- 
ception. 

Grade levels: Upper elementary thr^gh secondary. 

Procedures: The teacher asks for or recruits six volunteers to serve as the 
subjects of the experiment. The rest of the class serves as ob- 
"Servers. (In one variation, the entire class can participate in the 
experiment) . ^ ■ ^ 

Five students teave the classroom and remain in the hall or 
another room until called. The message to be transmitted is then 
read to the first volunteer and shown to the observers. Called a 
"teacher's report," the message contains a description of a fight 
that started in a class and the teacher's frantic plea to the princi- 
pal for help. 
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Teacher's report: There has been a^fight in my English class 
between three Puerto Rican boys and three white boys-Anglos. 
Somebody pulled a knife, but one of the boys knocked it down. 
Two Puerto Rican boys are injured and bleeding and I h)?vesenf 
someone to call an ambulance. I can't leave my room because 
the dass is very tense and I'm afraid some groups frogi the 
neighborhood may hear about the fight and force their way in 
^Jbfi/schook I have sent the three white boys to the principal's 
office. VVould you pass the message along to the Main Office. 
Tell them to send for the police-fast! 

The first volunteer calls the second into the room and tells 
what he oj she has heard. The second then calls the third volun-^ 
f teer into the room and so on until the message reaches the last 

(sixth) volunteer, who plays the role of the principal. The 
•^principal" writes what he or she hears on newsprint or the 
blackboard. The original report is compared With the last ver- 
sion. The observers report in the debriefing session on the 
manner in which the message, was changed in transmission and 
speculate on the reasons for ^ichanges> 

This experiment is reminiscent of the one carried out by Allport and Post- 
man in the 1940s to assess the tendency of some Americans to transfer stereo- 
typed images of minority groups (Allport and Postman 1947). the findings of 
Allport and Postman might be explaine<^ to the class. Slobin (1971, p. 104) 
sums up the kinds of changes that occur in remembering stories in sucli ex- 
periments: " * 

There is a levelling: many events drpp out, the story becomes 
much shorter and schematic. But at the same time there i| 
sharpening; some details achieve a pecuKar sort of salience, arfd 
. are repeated time after time in retelling. There is assfmilation to 
schemata or stereotypes or expectations. 

An interesting variation of this experiment may be found in Images of Peopley 
prepared by Sociological Resources for the Social Studies (1969). 

Another activity that jnay be used to foster interpersonal skills in com- 
munication is *'brainstorming"-a group problem-solving activity designed'tQ 
encourlge 'a varied number of ideas or solutions to a problem by suspending 
criticism. Following brainstorming, the ideas generated are carefully scruti- 
nized. This t^hnique could be based on actual, but^disguised, historical 
incidents, such as the invasion of South Korea by North Korea, or events 
taken from today's headlines, such as the hijacking of an American plane in 
which passengers are held hostage in a Latin American country. 
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No attempt will be made in thk chapter to analyze the many complex factors 
that affect comprehension in the social^ stud?^ Nor will all the strategies 
designed to address problems^ comprehensiph be identified and explained 
in detail. Jr^stead, the authors have chosen to explain and illustrate those 
techniques an^i strategies that appear to have the^greatest potential for appli- 
cation to social studies teaching without extensive training or preparation.' 
After brief clarification of the nature of comprehension, the discussion con- 
siders. (1) a technique for^using psycholinguistic information in analyzing 
comprehension and prescribing content-centered readirjg strategies, (2) pro- 
cedures for-developing vocabulary skill, inducing use of context aids, mor- 
phemic analysis, cloze as an instructional rather than assessment procedure, 
and games to develop vocabulary"5kills, (3) activities for developing reading 
skills a!,the inferential and evaluative levels of coWiprehension, (4) techniques 
to be used in prereading and study exercises, (5) exercises to improve speed 
of comprehension in the- social studies, and 7^6) approaches to classroom 
organization and. management that |acilitate reacling comprehension in the 
social studies. \ ^ - * 

Comprehension , " V ' ' i 

Comprehension ref^s^o the corpplex process of obtaining meaning from 
printed or spoken language* It Is a broad term that includes specific processes 
for deriving meaning and^Ht^ntifying levels of meaning. There seems to be a 
tendency among reading specialists to distinguish, on the basis of loglc^il 
Analysis, between literal comprehension (simple recall of what is explicitly 
statedf ancl inferential Of interpretive comprehension C'reading betweeij the 
lines''). Howev§f, one must concede that research to date haslio^ provided 
much support for the «clear-. delineation of subskills. What emerges from 
analyses of research is the finding that^^hile word knowledge may be dis- 
tinguishable as a skiH, other skills are no^ readily. differentiated, with the 
exceptioii of a category ^rmed "reading as reasoning** (Harris and Sipay 
1975,' pp. 472-74). One analysis, using sephisticated factor ajnalysis tech- 
niques, has indicated the possible existence of four skills, recalling word 
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meanings, drawing inferences from content, following the structure of a pas- 
sage, and recognizing a writer's purpose, attitude, tone, and mood (Harris 
and Sipay 1975, p. 473). Even though the existence of clearly distinguishable 
levels and subsi<ills of comprehension is not presently supported by a firm 
data base, there is still value in providing opportunities for pupils to respond 
•■to different types of comprehension questions. "When this is done "observe 
Harris and Sipay (1975, p. 474), "students can improve their ability' to reason 
while reading many kinds of materials with a variety of Specific purposes " 

_Using Psycholinguistic Information to Improve Comprehension 

The following procedure is derived from psych olinguistic research on 
analysis of miscues in oral reading behavior (Tortelli 1976, pp. 637-39).' There 
appears to be a relationship between the use of oral language and the compre- 
hensiort of written language; miscues are viewed as responses in reading that 
do not coirfcide with the intended response. By studying the relationship of 
miscues to intended' responses, we can better understand how pupils gain 
meaning fronv the reading process and, hence, can prescribe strategies to help 
them. This procedure is intended for teacher use and is not intended re- 
place the more thorough and formal approach of Goodman and Burke (1972). 

Directions for using simplified psychpllnguistic analysis. (1) The pupil 
reads aloud an unfamiliar paragraph or section of text or story. (2) Tfie teach- 
er records ten of the pupil's unintended meanings or substitutions on a sheet 
of paper. It may be helpful to tape the reading and to play it back later. (3) The 
teacher makes a simple analysis, as illustrated on the sample checklist (which 
was based on a social studies passage). First, the unexpected meanings or mis- 
cues are listed. Then, the intended meanings or actual words in the passage 
are listed. Under the category "language," the teacher determines if the unex- 
pected nieaning sounds like language, that is, whether it sounds grammatically 
"correct" when viewedapart from the question of meaning. Indicate "no"if the 
.substitution does not sound like language. Finally, the teacher looks carefully 
at the meaning of the unintended reading. Does il, change the meaning of. the 
passage, even though it is grammatically correct (sounds like language)? Indi- 
cate "yes" if the meaning is the same as the author's. Indicate "no" .if the 
meaning is changed. (4) The teafher then records the number of unexpectea 
responses marked in the language column that resemble language and the ' 
number of reading? in the meaning column that coincide with the author's 
intended meanings. 

t 

^ Teacher Recording of Ten Unintended Meanings 

' - ' 2, trains 3 India -4. strengthened 

' This rapid development of trade and industry stimulated a de^' 

X 
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5. best tons 
mand for better transportation. The new towns had to be fed, the 

^ 7. men ^-^fenced 9. shifted 

new milts supplied with raw material, and the finished goods shipped 

' JO. marks 
to markei^ts. 

r 

Sample Checklist: Intended Meanings 



Miscues * 


Readings 


Language 


Meaning 


l.The 


thi? 


Yes 


Yes 


2. trains , 


trade 


Yes 


' No 


3. India ^ 


industry 


Yes 


No 


4. strengthened 


stimulated 


Yes 


No 


5. best 


better 


' Yes 


No 


6. tons 


town 

* 


. Ye? . 


No 


7. men 


mills 


« Yes 


No 


8'. fenced 


finished 


Yes 


No 


9. shiffbd • 


shipped 


YesV 


'No 


10. marks 


markets 


No ' 


No 




Total 


9 


1 



From the example, a is apparent that our reader tries to use largely graph-^ 
ophonic cu«& (letter/sound relationships) to prodifce worlds t|iat *'flt in'* 
^ammatically. On the other hand, the reader's ability to use semantic (mean- 
t ng) c ues IS underdeveloped, he or she has pot learned ho^v to focus on the 
fneanmgs of words^and is overdependen'ToriJetter/sound relationships. Using 
cloze procedures to encourage the pupil to apply intuitive knowledge of 
language and experiences or background is recommended. Use^of 'inferences 
in reading should also be encouraged. Maps, political symbols, and pictures 
can be used to induce the reader to draw inferences and to predict ahd test 
ine meaning of words. 

Improving Vocabulary and Related SklW * ' J^'C- 

,5pcial studies students face at least two persistenl problems with voc^u-. 
lary^H*Hwiding the meaning of general vocabulary items tha^vary in mean- 
ijng according to context (for e5?^yple, w//7^andc/(7S5)^and (2) understanding ^ 
"specialized vocabutery related to the field of study (for example, <7(yfocr(7C> 
^ a/Id monarchy). Experience indicates that many students with readinjg prob- 
iems m the social studies have not learned how to use context aids-(^iciently* 
Far too many seem overdependent*on phonic analysis skills (sounding out the 
* unfamiliar word). This is not to condemn the use oflhese basic phonics skills, 
which are clearly essentia! and sometirnes neglected, however, othef language 
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cuemg s> stems (semantic or meaning cues and grammatical. relationships) are 
required to derive meaning from social studies materials. Phonic skills, includ- 
ing the application of rules concerning the use of consonant blends and sylla- 
bication, are not stressed here primarily bj^cause most social studies teachers, 
except perhaps in the primary grades, will have neither the time nor the in- 
clination to deal with this problem. For those who wish to pursue it further, 
however, references are listed in the Bibliography. 

A. brief explanation is m ordef concerning context clues. Various schemata^ 
have been proposed to classifv such clues (Queaiy 1969) However, nriost ^ 
clues appear to fall into three mam categories (Emans 1969). (1) meaning- 
bearing clues (drawing on the "sens^ of the sentence," synonyms, and so 
forth), (2) language-bearing clues (structural or grammatical elements), and 
(3) organ^zation^es (relationship to mam idea, for instance). The following 
are selected examples of different types of context clues applied to social 
studies content. The italicized word is assumed to be the unfamiliar word, the 
meaning of which nnay be obtained from a careful scrutiny of available clues. 

Synonym clue. The homesteader, or settler, paid only ten doijfars 
for all thi^land. ^ . ^ 

Definition or description- The congressman's conduct was/Wex- ^ 
. plicable. No one could tell why he was late. 

Mam idea and supporting details. Slowly, the first glacier built 
itself up from biHto/is of tons of, Canadian snow. The show be* 
came packed into heavy ice by its great weight 

In developing skill in using context clues, two approaches are recom- 
mended. First, tbe cloze procedure may be ussj^ to induce a student tosry 
to figufe out the meaning uf wurdsu<leleted from passages of material. A third- 
grade level example of^ the instructional application of cloze (from Senesh 
1 973-, p. 25) is- 

New people live in this neighborhood now. There are new stores 
and tall office . 

One can, of course, provide additibnal clues, if needed, to encourage students v 
to guess. The first two letters of ihe ffiisslng word might be supplied (tall 
office bu ), or a multiple choice format used: 

"buildings * 
baskets 

_ playgrounds . ^ * - 

A junior-high level example of the application of cloze is taken from Fersh 
(1965,p.,92)- 

India IS not separated from Asia by water and is therefore not 

considered a(n) . ^ ^ 

"•i i 



^ ... tall office 
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An oral version of elbze may also be utilized, in which the.te^cher audio- 
upes newscasts, c^pmmercials, and even sports commentaries. Then, tfurlng 
the playback, the teacher will stop at various intervals and ask how the sen- 
tence can be corppleted. Comparisons can then be made with the actual 
syntax on tape.and the class can determine if the prediction was sy^itactically 
and semantically appropriate. This activity can be developed into a game in 
which groups of students-compete. ^ ^ 

For students with serious vocat^ulary deficiencies, it is helpful to employ a 

language experience activity in conjunction with the Visual. Auditory, Kines- 

thetic, Tactile (VAKT) tracing technique developed by Grace M. Fernald 
(1943). In this approach -which requires some individual assisunce fVom a 
volimteec tutor, an aide, or perhaps an older student-the pupil develops' an 
interpretation of an event or jjroblem related to the content of the course. 
The interpreUtion, given orally, is then Uped and transcribed for use as a 
reading activity: The words in the account that the pupil is unable to read 
are identified and one word is selected for tracing, according to the Fernald 
. technique. The teacher fjrst writes or prints the word and then traces it, 
while pronouncing it and maintaining contact between finger and paper. Jhe 
student thea follows the example of the teacher, tracing and pronouncing 
the word several times. Then the student is given blank paper and askecl to 
write the worti from memory and to use it orally in a sentence. 

If the student responds to this approach (called "multisensory" by some) 
and begins to build a sight vocabulary, he or she should, in time, be able to 
discontinue the tracing procedure and use context aids and structural clues 
in word recognition. It is, of course, possible to use this procedure to assist 
groups of disabled or slow readers to learn specialized vocabulary words, 
although it is not likely to be as productive as when used with a language 
experience approach. Complete directiprrs on how to use this tested clinical 
tool in the classroom are provided by Geptry (1974). 

An mteresting and promising procedure to improve vocabulary and con- 
cept development through the use of morphemes has been proposed by 
Burmeister (1976). This author explains that a morpheme is the "smallest 
unit of meaning in the English language" and that morphemes rrfay be "free" 
(capable of standing alone) or "bound" (prefixes, suffixes, and some roots 
that must be attached to another morpheme to complete a word). While 
students may have encountered bound morphemes in reading, it may not 
have been apparent to them that these meaningful units may be combined 
with others to compose new terms. 

The social studies teach^ may employ morphemic analysis inductively by 
listing on the blackboard the >f^ox 6^ automobile, automat, d^nd autobiography 
and asking what morpheme the terms have in conjmon. Students then may be 
asked to define auto (done for or by oneself) and to apply ^t toother known 
elements to obtain meaning (for In^id^ncQ, autosuggestion). Other bound mor- 
phemes frequently found In social studies materials may be used in context 
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and then studied as in the example above (for instance, cr<7c>>, meaning power 
and might). 

Two additional resources to facilitate the use of morphology in vocabulary 
and' concept building are provided by Burmeister (1976). The article lists 
'^morpheme families" derived from social studies content'and gives directions 
for playing two interesting games, Morpheme Concentration and Morphei^e 
VVordo. ^ 

A concept-yocabulary development chart may also be introduced on occa- 
sions (Rowel! 1977). This approach may be used in both elementary and 
secondary social studies classes to stress the development of skill in categon- 
zation-an essential element in concept formation (Hafner 1977, pp. 95-123). 
An example of such a chart is providecf: ^ 



Figure 1 

» ^ Concept-Vocabulary Dfevelopment Chart 

Examine each of the words below. Then regroilp them under the headings 
in the following columns according, to the degree to which you think the 
words can be associated with or usefd to describe the 'same objects or condi- 
tions as those words at th^ top of each column. 

governed 



negotiate . 
represent^^ 
highlands 
precipitation 

Group 1 



moor i 
mountainous 
elected 
terrain 
humidity 

Group 2 



treaty 
ruled 
^settle 
disputed 
Congress 

Group 3 



rainfall 



arbitration 
lowlands 
Senate 
peninsula 
island 

Group, 4 



\ coastline 



voted 



armistice 
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Improving Comprehension at Inferential and Evaluative Levels 

- c » 

Ivkro levels of comprehension that are essential J.o an understanding of 
social studies materials are the inferential level and the evaluative level. Ac- 
cording to the Barrett" Taxonomy of Cognitive and Affective Dimensions 
(Clymer 1968), the inferential level requires that .the student demonstrate 
ability to synthesize the Ifteral (factual) content usinf intuition, personal 
knov^ledge, and imagination as a basis for conjectures or hypotheses. To 
operate (?h'an evaluative level, the student is encouraged to engage in critical 
reading, that is, to mike judgments concerning what^as been read with 
reference to accuracy, worth, truthfulness, and quality. Unfortunately, there 
are indications that these levels still suffer from, neglect in Instructional pro- 
grams whivh place heavy emphasis on literal comprehension, or the recall and 
recognition of details. • * 

Accordingly, the following paragraphs include strategies or ideas suited 
to both elementary and secondary grades for developing readi/ig skills at 
inferential and evaluative levels. For teacher* who seek more information and 
assistance on the improvement of specific comprehertsion skills, such as 
comparison-and-contrast and sequence, the Bibliography lists several' appro- 
priate resource kits and mediapackages. 

At the inferential level of comprehension, one approach that has appeal in 
the elementary, and possibly early junior high, level is ^he use of folktales, 
or "prose narratives," as anthropologists call them. Folktales ^are clearly 
within the realm of the social studies, since they deal with the transmission of 
Cultural values and sometimes serve as a medium of political persuasion. 
"People's folktales," .observed anthropologist Ruth Benedict, "are in this 
sense their autobiography anji clearest mirror of their life'J (Benedict 1931, 
pp. 228-93). 

One procedure, proposed here as an-4xample, is the s^idy of a West Afri- 
can folktale, "The Man and the Mango Tree" (Holladay J970). Written at a 
fifth-grade readability level, the story still indirectly communicates a signifi- 
cant lesson about the penalties of being unable to make up one's m]nd. The 
.teaclier mighty read the story while the children foll9w*by viewing a trans- 
parency of the tale. Afterwards, the children might draw pi(?tures depicting 
what happened in the story (the man could not decide ^hich frwit to pick) 
and then explore the meaning of the narrative. Simil^ strategies may be 
followed in using folktales from Appalachia, New England, the Southwest, 
and other regions of the United Sutes (Chase 1956). In addition, a rich re- 
source may be found in the folktales of other cultures (Carlson 1^72). Stories 
may be recorded by children, played back to the class* and stopped in several 
places for questions. How is this taI6 from preece similar ^o the one weJ^eard 
from Mexico? or, What do you think will happen /lext? 
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To challenge more mature readers, the teacher may develop '"'discovery 
episodesj^* at varicjljs readability levejs, drawing on interesting historical 
documents, letters to presidents, and eyewitness accounts of major events. 
Students nriy 't>e placed in groups of three to five, given -the episodes, in 
which explicit references to the identity o^the author or the event have been 
reYnoved, and asked to determine from the available cJues what was happen- 
ing and who was involved. Students with reading difficulties may be given 
episodes that contain more clues and that are less complex. One epi^^'ode used 
iuctessfuny with secondary siudenis is based on a Kikuyu story related by 
jomo Kenyatta-in f^acing Mount Kenya (1962). The story'is presented in the 
form of a fable involving animals and a man, in reality, it served as apolitical 
indictment of the British colonial policy in East Africa preceding the Mau 
Mau rebellion. (Appendix D contains an example of a discovery episode de- 
signed to be used in upper elementary and junior high school classes studying 
United States history.) 

' Discovery activities may also be used effectively with cloze and language 
experience procedures to build reading skills. Summarized in the following 
paragraphs are a number of activities which have been developed or adapted 
from published materials and tested In classrooms with pupils with reading 
problems. 

Site map: playing the role of arcbneoldgical detective. This activity is based 
on materials contained in Patterns in Human History, developed by the An- 
thropology Curriculum Study Project and published by Macmillan (1971). 
The students are presented with an archaeological site map in which various 
symbols and pictures depict what was left at the site. Students^then attempt 
to determine who lived at the site, how they made a living, the climate, and 
so oh. They then record their findings and prepare a report. (Upper elemen- 
tary through high, school.) ' ' • 

Archaeological artifacts: specutating on uses. Even children in the early 
elementary grades can be introduced to objects such as models of prehistoric 
tools and can determine how they might have been used. Examples of arti- 
facts are available in Patterns in Human History, the University of Georgia 
has also developed anthropological materials for elementary children in a 
federally funded project (Rice 1968). (Elementary through junior trlgiH 

Analyzing photographs. Edward *A. Fernald (1972), apr^sionalVgeo- 
grapher, has developed an interesting activity in whiclr children can grasp" 

♦The term "discovery episode * has been associated with the inquiry movement m the 
development of new social studies curricula. Discovery procedures, however, have not 
been systematically escd in the social studies to improve reading skills, and much can be 
done to utilize published material more effectively. For a rationale for, the use of the dis- 
covery approach in the social studies, see Massialas and Zevin (1967). 
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the meanirfg of land use patterns (and the vocabulary associated with this 
concept) by planning a freeway. Ttie students study actual aerial photographs 
of a location in Dade County, FJorida prior to and after the Construction of 
an interstate highway. (Such photographs are usually available from state 
agencies and planning commissions.) 

Another application of this technique illustrates stages in the growth of a 
city or .region. In this activity, students study slides or actual photographs" 
depicting life in Florida in selected towns from the civil war period to the 
— pfcscni. ir. some cases, phot^rap h s show Uiaiig eS) in a pariitmar location 
over a period of 100 years. Students are asked to list the objects they see and 
then to note how these objects are related (categorized) and .what terms (or 
concepts) may be applied to them. (For example, the term "transportation" 
may be applied to a list of such itcpr^s as horses, carts, trains, and so on.) 
Later, pupils are asked to note and record differences in various photographs 
and to provide explanations. TfTtTstrategy is derived from the concept forma- 
tion approach developed by Hilda Taba (1967). Slides have been prepared for 
this exercise frqm a connection of photographs in the State of Florida Photo- 
graphic Archives, Strozier Library, Florida State University. Teachers^who are 
interested in developing similar exercises may obtain information on photo- 
graphic archives in their states by contacting state libraries or historical socie- 
ties. Language experience strategies can also be used to encourage children to 
dictate or tape accounts explaining how changes reflected in the photos oc- 
curred in their community, (Upper elementary through junior high.) 

Mystery To^n and the missing heir. With the assistance,of both-reading 
teachers andN^cial studies teachisrs, a game has been developed stressing 
development oF?kill in using context To obtain meaning from historical 
documents (Lunstrum 1977). The game involves students in the search for 
evidence to locate the victim of a kidnapping. In the course of their search, 
they examine fragments of old city directories, sk^hes of the town, and 
other data. A cloze procedure has been used to delete explicit references to 
the identity of the mystery town and students must apply skill ir> the use of 
various context cues in s^lvin^ the mystery and obtaining information about 
the town -occupational structure, economic base, ethnic and racial groups,^ 
and 50 on. (Upper elementary through h\igh school.) > 

At the level of critical reading, one activity that may be used in uppec 
elementary and secondary social studies classes focuses on a case study of 
the memorable, ^ell-publicized "^ar of ftie Worlds" radio broadcast, which 
induced widespread panic in 1938, You might do the following. Have the 
students listen to selected parts^bf the broadcast while they f6llow the actual 
script (Koch 1969) shown on a screen by an overhead projector. The students 
are asked to Identify tn| panic inducing elements of the broadcast (^election 
of words, imitations of eyewitness news reporting, appeals to scieptific 
authority, study the defense ,or explanation offered by Orson )Velles, the 
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producer, and the Cblumbia Broadcasting System, and examine public reac- 
tion expressed in tetters to the editors oif nnajor newspapers.(See, for instance, 
"Letters to the, Editor," The New York Times] Npvember 2, 1938.) In addi- 
tion, a role-playing activity may be created in which an imaginary hearing by 
the* Federal^ Communications Commission (FCC) is undertaken. This is not 
entirely imaginary, for the FCC was urged tb take vigorous action. Informa- 
tion concerning this may be derived from accounts in The Nev^'Yofk Times 
shortly after the broadcast of October 30. 

Other activities focusing on aspects of critical comprehension can readily 
be devised. If the teacher or students have access to a shortwave receiver or 
perhaps to a member of a shortwave listening club, a "DXer" (Shaw 1975), 
recordings may be made, and played back in class, of English-language news 
broadi:asts and commentaries from Ra'dio Moscow, the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, Radio Havana, and Radio Ne?ierland-to suggest only a few of 
the more active government shortwave stations. Students can be asked to 
note differences and similarities in coverage of controversial news events, 
types of programs, and appeals to listeners. It would also prove interesting to 
r^ord, for playback and study in class, some of the clandestine, liberation, 
or revolutionary broadcasts in different parts of the world. Possibilities in- 
clude Freedom Radio (Irish Natiorialis.t, Provisional IRA), Voice of Ulster 
(Orange, pro-British Northern Ireland), and^ Radio Euzkadi (Basque national- 
ist government in exile). Valuable resources for this activity are Ho\^ to Listen 
to the World (Frost 1972) and the current World Radio TV Handbook (Frost 
1976). V 

Contemporary and historic political speeches can also be analyzed in terms 
of Rugh Rank's "doublespeak" schema of intensification and downplaying of 
language. Rank (1976) contends that the traditional propaganda analysis 
classific^ations, such as "testimonial" and "bandwagon," are outmoded. More 
information aboi/t this approach is provided in the National i^ouncil of 
Teachers of English publicatiorn Teaching about Doublespeak (Dietench 1976). 
(Appendix D contains an example of the application of the doublespeak 
schemk to social studies material.) 

Prereading and Study Activities 

Prereading activities refer primarily to exercises or procedures used to in- 
'troduce a reading assignment, provide a sense of direction or purpose, and 
giv^ background, information -all of which are vital to comprehension. 
Basically, there appear to be two kinds of prereading activities, those that 
are primarily teacher-centered and those that are mainly stucjent-centered 
(Hansen 1976). Traditionally associated withahe teacher-centered approach 
are films, filmstrips, ^d introductory lectures. More recently, a useful tool 
introducfiki'by Herber and his colleagues (1969) is the structured overview. 
The overview is J diagrammatic representation of the "basic vocabulary of a 
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unit so as to show relationships among the concepts represented by^tho^e 
words!^, (Estes, Mills, and Barron 1969). Figure 2 illustrates a structured 
overview designed by Ronald J. Hash to introduce a unit on the gebgraph^y 
of Indiar.* The teacher's task is to clarify and explain th6 terminology and 
show Its relationship to the ideas that. will be covered. The structured over- 
view IS sometimes used in conjunction with the three-level study guide, to 
be explained and illustrated'feterin this chapter. 

Student-centered prereading activities* encourage students to discuss,, 
think, or speculate about the content of topics to*be studied. Some of#ie 
"new social studies" programs use provocative cai>e studies t,o confro*nt 
students and to engage them in discussion of issues. Another example of this 
appt'oach in the social studies may be found in the use of discovery episodes 
(Massialas and Zevin 1967). The episode based on a Kikuyu foH^ tale des- 
cribed earlier could be useful, fo/ example, to introduce a unit on modern 
Africa. 

There have been numerous proposals and recomniend^Iions over the 
years from reading specialists addressing the task of how to study or how to 
read a SQ3R, an* acronym for the stages Survey, Question, Reacl> 

Recite, and Review or Reconstruct (Burmeister 1974, pp. 84-85), is a five- 
step program frequently cited in the jiterature. There is,^of course, abundant 
evidence of the need for teachers in mos< subject areas to provide Instruction 
and practice in how to study the content of their disciplines. Unfortunately, 
it seemsr widely and erroneously assumed ^at the task of developing study 
skills belongs to someone else usually the Engfish teacher. The authors regret i 
that it is not possible within the scope of this publication to do more than 
suggest a careful consideration of the topic, using the sources indicated in the 
Bibliography. 

Another functbnal, or content-centered, strategy that anticipates the act 
of readirtg and contributes to a sense of purpose is the composition of reading 
or study guides. Such guides. are designed lo offer both structure and direc- 
tion on three levels of comprehension within, a lesson. These levels are identi- 
fied in Berber's model (1970, 'pp. 62-63), described in chapter 2, but bear 
repeating here: 

, Leuel 7-Hferal understanding, or recall 'df factual details; 
' Level 2-interpretation, or the utilization of inferential skills; and 
Z.ei'e/ 5- application, or the^ formulation of generalization^ and 
the extension of the meaning of1:oncepts beyond the immediate 
context * 

: <' . - ^ ^ • 

♦Hash entourages persons desitrng more specific Information about strategies to cor^tact 
him. Wrac.to Dr. Ronald J. Hash, Assisunt Professor of Secondary, Higher, and Founda 
'lions of Education, Teachers College, Ball Sute University, Muncie, lndianM7306. 
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Figure 2 . 
A Structured Overview 
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The study guide is viewed as a strategy for adapting t6\ts aij^cT otn^ituter- 
ials to the varying Igvels of reading ability. Yef, It is- njol assumed that stu- 
dents will never move beyoiid the literal level, the guide should also assist in 
improving skill in riding. , ' * , , - 

Neither Is It assumed that the teacher wilfhave the t?fme or inclination to 
prepare study guides on a daily basis, it is hoped, however^ that the guides can 
be used to introduce important or cjlfficuft topics. To aid ip the study of how 
a bill becomes a law, a specnfic guide, complete with questions directed at 
each level of comprehension, was prepared.* 4^ ^ . 

Improving the Speed of Comprehension 

Virtually every so<^lal studies class wiH have its share of worJ-by-word 
readers who painfiijiy and laboriously engage in the overanalysis of each word 
they encounter. Sc^ial^t^dies teachers who have heard these students read 
aloud are all too familiar with the monotonous, labored pace, exhausting to 
both reader and listener. Some students are possibly handicapped by the lack 
^ an adequate sight vocabulary and basic word recognition skills and will re 
quire ^special remedial help. Others can be helped if the teacher is willing to 
invest a little time in developing and using appropriate exercises. Indeed, the 
entire class might derive benefits from such activities. 



♦Reprinted with permission from Hash\l974, p. 159. 
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Figure 3 
Study Guide: 
How a Bill BecomesAkUaw 
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^ How a Bit! Becomes a taw 

^ Directions: , - . , *V 

1, book at the chart above. . ^' 
_ • , 'i «^ , 

^ 2, Pface a check-mark before the statements with which y<ju agree itj 
th6 column marked ''individual. *\ 
* 3. When instructed,, get into small groups anc^, as a group, reaqh^ 

consensus on each 6f the statements. Place your answer in the col* 
umn marked "group." 

LeWll: What did ther drawing show? 
Individual Group ' , 

— L— * ^ ' l.'.A law is'called a bill befone it is a^lawt* 

■ ■ ■ ■ ....^ 2. Congress makes laws, \ 

# 3. Both houses of Congress must pass \ 

* ♦ ^ law. 
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Z.eve/ 2/ What does the draWtng mean? 

rjdivi'dual Group « , - 

1. A majority is needed to pass a law. 

2. A rejection by the. House or the Senate 
kills a bill's Chances of becoming a law. 

3. A veto by the president kills a bill's 
chances of becommg a law. 

4. The president's signature is neoessary in 
order for a bill to become a law. ^ 

5. A two-thirds votejn both houses of Con- ^ 
gress is necessary to pass a^avy-^over the pre- 
sident's veto. > 

' — — . -~- 6. The president is a part of the legislative^ 
process. 

' — — . 7. Congress is the legislative branch of the 

national government 

Leuel 3: As a group, disjuss and write out an answer to4he following 
questicn: Why is a 66 percent vote of both houses needed to pass a law 
over^ the president's veto, wh^fenly a 51 percent vote is necessary to 
pass a law on to the president^ ' ' * *^ 

It IS important to be flexible in adapting reading rate to the type of con- 
tent and purpose of study. The term scanning refers to the t^hnique em- 
ployed in. locating a specific date, name, or fact The reader casts his or her 
eyes quickly over the pages to pick out the detail being sought For some, it 
may be well to begin teaching this skill with simple tasks, such as findjng 
names in a phone book. Later, newspapers can'be used, students may attempt 
to quickly locate various types of classified advertisemenU. Once the skill is 
developed, it should be applied to the text by using an index, reviewing for a 
test, and other suCh tasks. ^ 

Skimming is more thorough than^scamiing. Skimming requires the reader 
,to quickly view a topic or section df.printed materfal in order to obtain the 
gist or overall view. In addition to looking for such technical aids as headings,, 
subheadings, and topic sentences, the reader must also be able to bring scat- 
tered data together in the form of a summary. Again, it is advisable to begin ' 
with relatively easy material, unless the class is advanced. Exercises can be 
-Jiasedon the TV Guide or selected sections of newspapers. Specific examples 
of exercises to increase speed, utilizing social studies coritent at the upper 
elementary level, follow. ' v . t 

Reading by phrase/fMhought unit The following exercise (Russejl et.aL 
1975, p. 245) is'Jesigned to help tht word-by-word reader. Ask the student J 
or sUidents to take in each group of words at one time. • 
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• The physical features ' of a place are another part ^ 
of natural envirortlnen^ Physical features 

- ' are the naiural things thitmakeup the surface of the Earth, 
physical features are mostly landforms or bodies of water. 

Recognizing words. This exercise is suggested by 6urmeisteF (1974 p. 243). 
Ask the student to look carefully at the first wor4 of each line. Then explain 
gthaf tljg^bject is to find and underline, as quickly as possible, the same word 
among the four words that foll&w. On some lines, there will not be t^v^jke 
words. Tell the students that they should time themselves on the exercise. 
The words can be taken from a glossary or index. 

1, prediction preference environment Bible prediction ally 

2, labor loom labor pollution inventor profit , ' 

3, authority army observe class demand baiter ' , 

4, government legislature election wa^r bap^ government 

5, tariff veto frontier tariff secede rebel 

" Finding the irrelevant word or phrase. This exercise is also offered by Bur- 
meister (1974, p. 241}. Students are told that in each numbered paragraph 
there is an irrelevant wordvOr phrase. They are to read as rapidly as,^hey can' 
to find and underline the irrelevalitvor nonsense phrase or#word. As they read, 
the teachef should fecord five-seco|id time intervals on the board. When fin- 
ished-with all the paragraphs, the student shoMid record the last time written 
on the board. An example of one such paragraph follows: 

Because the Un?ted States is a republic, Americans giv^ authority 
to leaders who represent them. We can also ssiy that the United 
States IS, a representative democracy because tt is a republic with - 
federal and state constitutions thatyrge all people to use deodor- 
ants, V 
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Classroom Grouping and Management 

A persistent, complex probIenr\ for irj^ny social studies teachecs is ho>^ to 
carry on an organized, effective i^^structibn^il program when their students^, 
vary in reading ability from nonreadefs, or **fux\CX\of\2\ illitferates," to advanceji 
readers. There is, of course, no^ easy' answer to this problem. It is foolish to 
pretend that a teacher can be all things t^ all people- that he or she.can teach } 
the nooreaders td read, challenge the.^ advanced students, and expand the 
knowledge of the broad middle range, f^pnrcadets or those Of marginal read- , 
ing ability clearly need individual attention and special assistance which they 
cannot obtain in a heterogeneously groupet| class. Nevertheless, there are Still 
some constructive measures that the teacher 2\rld the school can introduce. 

Differentiated assignments. Assignment sheets can be clearly marked to 
indicaU minimal Requirements and optional activities. A three-level study 
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guide can be used to provide^irectwn and'remforc^ment for students of 
' varying reading ability, 

IndMduallzed Instruction. "Task cards" and **job sheets'* can be prepared 
for iniHvi^al stirdents according to their needs and abilities. Skill-develop- 
nnent activities at varying readability levels are available from publishers. 
Some tasl<s may focus on*firfding literal meaning or details in a passage of 
social studies text Others may corttain discovery episodes requiring stuxJenU 
to speculate cm ryeaning and draw inferences. Learning centers may also (ion- 
tain media exercii^ or games jthat can be assigned, and activities and programs 
can be prepare^ or selected on the basis of«the resulb of an informal group 
reading inventory or maze or cloze exercises. 

Gro(/p//M: Flexible groupM'ng according ip criteria of skiH,or interest can be 
introduced in order to carry out certain readiog-related activities in the class, 
yXQ\\ as conducting an opinion survey of classmates or the community, inter- 
viewing local elected officials on. matters of laW enforcement or pollution, or 
^planning a report - - ^ ^ 

Peer tutoring. Where critical problerps of severe reading disabilities persist 
and resources are lacking to set up special instructional programs m the school, 
a teacher may encourage schobl^ authorities to initiate^ peer tutoring pro- 
gram, th this, students who are proficient reaiders devote^wo or three hours a 
week to taping passages 5f textual matermf for playback, helping record'and • 
type language experience stories, playing social studied language games, and' 
, . the like. 

A Concludijjg Note * * 

Many social studies teachers recognize that to read and comprehend the 
content of their field is a critical problem for large numbers of ^tudenu. Jhe 
authors havd attempted to show the alternatives' available to teachers fo; de- 
. v^loping and strengthening reading competencies in their discipline. TheMeci- 
sions that teathers make about relationships^'between reading and learning in 
their classes wiH significantly affect the cVpacjty of theil* studenU to grasp the 
nnfeaning and relevancy of the vital issues that will confront them as citizens. 
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Readability of curriculum materials, affectiv? influences on reading behavior, 
critical reading skills, and content-centered instructional strategies are four 
topics of special concern to social studies teachers who wish to help students 
develop reading skills. Research on these four to^5ics is discussed in the follow- 
ing pages. ^ • 

Readability of Social Studies Texts and Materials 

In a broad sense, a variety of factors may .influence the readability.of a set 
of instructional materials. These factors include not only linguistic elements^ 
but also the interest and purpose of/the reader, the format of the materials, 
and so on. Some of these factors are difficult, if not impossible, to incorporate 
into formulas. Hence, there has developed a practice of utilizing basically two 
simple variables-word length and sentence length-to derive estimates of the 
level of difficulty of printed materials. Research supports the utility of a num- 
ber of such formulas for making "relatively good predictions of readability", 
(klare 1974-1975, pp..97-98). Reliance on teacher judgments in determining 
readability levels-a common practice-may contribute to erroneous estimates 
This is brought out in a recent study of a sample of elemenbiry teachers 
(jorgenson 1975). In this study, teacher's~we7e"able to make fairiy accurate 
estimates for simpler materials but, as the materials advanced in grade Wl, 
there was a deccease in accuracy of judgments. 

* From the late 1950sthrough the 1960s, studies of the readability levels of 
elemenUry' social stu^i^s texts presented a discouragin^picture. Reports by 
Wyatt and Ridgeway (1958)^d Amsdorf (1963) revealed that the range of 
difficulty within social studies texts was often greater than the range between 
texts assigned to different grade levels. Smith and Dechant (1961) reported 
that readability levels of7one or two grades above the (designated grade level 
were ch^fs^j^teristic of elementary content-area texts of that period. Mor^ 
recently, Johnson and'Vardian (1973) applied four readability formulas in 
9 the assessment pf sixty-eight social studies texts from first through sixth 
grades. Their finding have left no doubt that the readability problems of ele- 
mentary social studies texts are, as yet, unresolvec^.. -« — - ... 
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The problem of readability is by no means confined to textbooks. Widely 
used as resources in upper elementary social studies classes are encyclopedias, 
forms tha^ present similar difficulties. Edgerton (19^4) was among the first 
to call attention to the ^realistically high reading levels of several popular 
encyclopedias. In the following decade, Liske (1968) investigated thefcroblem 
and concluded that. In grades four through six, only children of abovf-average 
ability could successfully use these Resources. Recently, another investigator 
(Dohrman 1974) applied the Dale-Chall formula and the Fry graph to the 
assessment of eight encyclopedias frequently used m intermediate-grade social 
studies classes. Ba^d on analysis of seventy-five representative social studies 
topics, she found that 66 percent were above the intended grade levels. 

Studies of readability levels of secondary social studies texts are not as ex- 
tensive as, those in the elemenUry field. However, what has been founcf m the 
research is far from reassuring. In one study, the investigators (Janz andSmith 
1972) were interested in any discrepancy that might exist between the read- 
ing ability of a representative sample of 590 eighth-, ninth-, and tenth-grade 
students and the readability levels of their assigned textbooks in social studies, 
science, and English. After administering, standardized reading tests and as- 
sessing readability through the Flesch formula, tKey discovered that all social 
stiJ^s texts ranged in readability from grade nir],% through college, and that 
the texts were too difficult for more than 60 percent of the eighth-grade stu- 
dents, for more than 75 percent of th*e ninth-grade students, and for from 36 
to 93 percent of the tenth-grade students. In another investigation. Hash 
(1974a) focused his attention on the "new social studies" materials. Applying 
the Dale-Chall formula and the Fry graph to three randomly selected readings 
from each .of five randomly chosen "new social studies" projects, he found 
represented a range of^ievels as great as six years within some materials. • 

As useful as they are in providing indices of difficulty, readability formulas 
do not^provide any help in determining concept loading or assessing the com- 
plexity and ambiguity of conceptual patterns (Estes 1972, p. 86). Both of 
these factors may pose critical problems for students in comprehending their 
*Uiew social studies*' materials. From a recent, although limited, examination 
of "new social studies" materials. Hash (1974a, pp. 20-26) concluded that 
both vocabulary loading and concept loading are likely to present difficulties 
for readers. The practice of introducing more readings from primary sources^ 
that contain technical and archaic word usages. Hash Reported, has contributed 
to this problem. In history texts, the increasing tendency of some authors to 
use figurative expressions may actually confuse, ra^er than enlighten, pupils, 
as Carter (1977) has found. These apprehensionsab9utconceptual complexity 
have been conHrmed by Martorella (1971, p. 67) and Peters (1975-1976, pp. 
93-95). The latter found in his analysis of the'Titerature that social studies 
textbooks offer only ''cursory presentations of concepts.'* "The reader," 
conclude Peters, "is not provided with sufficient information and in many 
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cases he Is required to infer definitions/* Peters went on in an interesting ex- 
periment to demonstrate that social studies materials could be restructured 
by teachers according to a concept attainment procedure in order to substan- 
tially impr9ve comprehension (Peters 1975-1976, pp. 87-111). 

Affective Influences on Reading ^ * 

The impact of affective considerations on the motivation to read as well as 
on readmg perforrtiance^as been the subject of much concern it\ reading re- 
search. As a guideline derived from this literature, the social studies teacher 
Will fincf it helpful to bear In mind that the overall emotional and social cli- 
mate of the classroom may. be as important in hejplng students with reading 
problems as time spent on teaching basic skills. Specifically, the compor>ents 
.m the chmate-buildmg process treated here include. (1) the self-concept of 
students, (2) teacher expectation of pupil performance, and (3) pupil attitude 
toward and interest in the content of the social studies class. These-topics \yill 
be considered briefly in the following paragraphs, after which, attention will 
be focused on the practices suggested in the research ff>T improving classroom 
climate and motivation. 

The relationship between self-concept and reading has been the subject of 
numerous inquiries (Lang 1976). While most conclusions bearing on effective 
considerations in reading must be viewed as tentative, Athey and Holmes 
(1969) reported, after careful analysis of the literature, that "in general, the 
ability to read seems to be ass|(iciated with positive attitudes about, oneself 
and one's worth . . ." Poor reacfers "manifest correspondingly immature self- 
concepts." Unfortunately, it seems that this significant aspect of reading and 
Its implications for instruction have not been recognized by some teachers in 
the elementary school (Quandt 1973). 

What has been described in popular terms as the "Pygmalion effect," or 
the influence uf teacher expectation on pupil performance, has been studied 
by Weintraub (1969) with particular attention given to the problem of read- 
ing. "Although the evidence is not incontrovertible,** he observes, "a challenge 
has been directed*' (fi. 559). The tendency of some teachers to anticl^jate how 
their PMP»ls will perform on reading tasks n^ay explain, in part, the difficulties 
of those minority children who speak a nonstandard dialect. Goodman and 
Buck (1973J behe^e a teacher *s negative response to nonstlfndard speech may 
affect the child's performance. Lending credence to this belief is\he literature 
indicating that some teachers are unaware of sociocultural ciifferences in mul- 
ticultural classrooms and fail to provide appropriate motivational support to 
minority students (UVibarri l960;MoOre 1972). 

The fact that intli(^est in a particular subject or activity -is positively related 
tOs^uccess in reading about that subject or activity should come as no surprise. 
Bo^i logic and tonwion sense, as well ^s research (£stes 1973^ offer support. 
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Nevertheless, observation of patterns of teacher/pupil interaction (Herman 
1969) suggests that teachers do not seem to find time to exploit this factor. 

Closely related to interest is attitude 'toward content. On this topic, Fareed. 
'{1971)xarried out an interesting'experiment, employing a technique of "re- 
trospective tntefpretlve verbalization" appIie?^to sixth-grade students' reading 
of passages in history and biology texts. Fareed discovered that a tt i tu de' to- 
ward history "seems to be significantly and positively related to both the flu- 
ency in eliciting inquiry- responses and the accuracy in making inferences 
from historical reading materials" (pp. 527-28). If Fareed is right, negative 
attitudes toward the content of social studies courses may be a barrier to both 
motivation and reading skill, for surveys in the past (for example, "What Stu- 
dents Think of Their Courses^' 1969) have disclosed a notable lack of enthu- 
siasm in pupils at all levels for%eir social studies courses. Still, there are some 
encouraging signs that students* attitudes, as shown in recent studies (Ehman, 
Jennings, and Niemi 1974), have become more positive. 

How can teachers respond to the affective conditions associated with read- 
ing problems in the social studies and improve classroom climate and motiva- 
tion' Recent research suggests promising guidelines and strategies, some of 
which are summarized in the following paragraphs. — 

With particular reference to self-concept, Spache (1970, pp. 15-24) has ad- 
vocated a form oL|'bibliotherapy/' contending that "books themselves are a 
major tool in modifying self-concept." He has selected an extensive list of 
^ books with low readability, I^U but with interesting, compelling themes 
addressed to the needs of varlSifraciai and ethnic groups^ 

Slill, large numbers of stuxients with negative attitudes towards reading are 
not lilcely to embrace the notion of reading books. In working with these stu- 
xients, teachers may^nd heJp in recent research on the use of value clarifying 
strategies in reading. For example, in using value claHfying strategies based on 
the work of Rath$, Harmin, and Simon (1966), Fitzpatnck (1975) reported a 
significant effect on self-concept and reading achievement. Fitzpatrick worked 
with a representative sample of seventh graders 'enrolled in the parochial 
schools of ^ metropolitan, Roman Catholic.archdiocese. Similar findings on 
the significant effects of value clarification have been reported by Pracejus 
(1974) with a sample of eighth-grade students in a public school population 
in Pennsylvania. These findings reinfcyce the hypotheses of Holmes(1970)and 
Ruddell (1974) which speculate that personality traitsand value structures may 
account for the role of what they call "affective mobilizers" (the "initial kick," " 
in simpler terms) in providing a stimulus for effective reading performance. 

One measure that may possibly improve attitude toward the social studies 
is greater emphasis on the study of controversial topics or publicissues. Shaver 
(1969) believes that thi? wjll make the curriculum more "relevant to'life" and 
presupi^ly also sensitize the student to the need to read and reflect. The re- 
searcher in this case has^ accepted a model of read'ing that is "nearly synony^ 
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mous with that for thinking*' (p. 37). Shaver's view 'is supported by recent 
research by Dolan (1976) on the effects of >alue conflict discussions and by 
Festingefl (1957) earlier work 8n the th^ry of cognitive dissonance; which 
holds, lAlfart, that students may be motivated by the presentation of contra-"" 
djctionfflptween two oi* more fixed beliefs or values and by a need to estab- 
lish an Ailibrium and reduce disagreement. 

Critical Readmg and the Social Studies 

The objective of critical reading ha$ been frequently endorsed and stressed 
m the literature of the social studies. Much of the recognition of the Impor- 
tance of critical reading-and the related skill of critical listening-stems from 
well;founded apprehensions about the ability of citizens and consumers to 
cope with the barrage of misleading, biased information from both public and 
private agencies devoted to mass persuasion (Edelman l975;Culyer 1973). It 
also appears that efforts to develop effective programs in critical reading have 
not been geoerally successful for a number of reasons, including the lack of 
effective teacher training and appropriate measuring instruments and instruc- 
tional materials XCulyer l973, pp. 16-20). In his analysis of research, Culyer 
stresses the lack of a "coherent model of critical reading" as a basic deterrent 
to the implementation of critical reading goals. This, indeed, may be a factor 
in the difficulty of distinguishing critical reading from critical thinking.* 

For purposes of this revie% it seems appropriate to identify four major 
traditions or alternative conceptions of critical reading and to note some im- 
portant research associated with those conceptions. First, the view of critical 
reading as critical thinking has been exaressed in Ennis' comprehensive criti- 
cal readmg model (1964). An importanlcontribution has been made by Hash 
(1974a) in adapting elements of^^the EiVqis model to efkical reading guides 
that present a dialogue in narr\itive form dealing with a compelling probl^ 
or theme. In one example tested with teachers, the focus is on assessing the 
reliability of statements and explanations concerning the sighting of a ''Sas- 
quatch,*' the legendary human-like creature of the northwestern -United 
^Sutes (Hash 3974b). 

Another well-established view stresses the interpretation of.xritical reading 
as the detection of propaganda devices usually those devices, such as^*band- 
wagon" or "testimonial," derived from the work df the Institute of Propagan- 



•The problem in differentiating betwcen><.ritital reading and critical thinking is interest 
ing b^t too complex to be treated in this brief Jtcview. In general, the position taken in 
this paper is that the 'two are related inasmuch as reading is a cognitive process, as Thorn- 
dike (1971) pointed out Still, there linguistic and syntacticQlcmcnts peculiar to the 
process of readmg and listening. The opportunity f«r manipulation and exploitation of 
these elements (Stanley 1976, Rank 1976) justifies the need to treat critical reading'asa 
separate p/oblcm until a viable comprehensive model appears. 
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da Analysis (IPA) in the«^930s (B. Smith 1974). A number of recent studies 
have demonstrated that even students in the intermediate grades can learn to 
detect the presence of propaganda techniques not only in textual materials 
but also in the mass media (B. Smith 1 974; Wardell 1 973). I n one particularly 
Jnteresting study, Cook (1972) demonstrated* that the eight- to ten-year-old 
children in her sample could be "made aware of commercial propaganda 
emanating from television." Cook also contended, on the basis of "informal 
discussions" with teachers and pupils, that the pupils in her experimehtal 
groups transferred their newly acquired skills to reading and to the percep- 
tion of advertising in newspapers. ' ■ - 

A third view of critical reading is recent in origin, stemming from the crea- 
tion of the Committee on Public Doublespeak by the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Launching what has become, in fact, a movement, Daniel 
Dieterich and others have described doublespeak as "the inhumane and dis- 
iionest uso of language-deofeption, dishonesty, semantic dis'tortion" (Dietefich 
1975, p. 1). While the doublespeak movement does not seem to have had 
much influence flius far on the social studies, it has drawn on the talents of a 
number of thoughtful writers in the area of linguistics (Stanley 1976) and 
language education (Rank 1976), and it clearly deserves a hearing ty social 
studies educators and practitioners. Particularly worth noting is Rank's re- 
lation of the popular IPA propaganda classification scheme mentioned above 
Not onty does this 1930s vintage pattern make "intrinsic errors of classifica- 
tion but, concludes Rank^ "the list simply doesn't have the scope or flexi- 
bihty to deal with contemporary propaganda" (p. 4). In its place. Rank has 
proposed a twopart schema focusing on the Intensification of language 
through repetition, association, and composition and" the downplaying of 
language through omission, diversion, and confusion (pp. 7-19). 

A fourth major tradition of critical reading relevant to the social studie?) 
may be descrfbed as the application of the. principles of logic to readio/ 
Particularly, this view focuses on developing skill in recognizing logical fal- 
lacies. For research purposes, tests have been prepared to measure the de- 
velopment of these essential skills (B. Smith 1974). Particularly illustrative of 
this view of critical reading are four doctoral stucj^s that assess the develop- 
ment of critical reading skill (defined as distinguishing between logical and 
Illogical statements) from the primary grades through high school (Gall 1973- ' 
Culyer 1973; Spivak 1974; Johnson 1974). The results of these signrficant 
studies are summarized in the following statements: 

1. Contrary to the beliefs of some educators, elementary pupils 
in grades two and three are capable "of being critical listeners and 
readers (Johnsor^l974). 

2. There is a continuing development of critical reading ability 
.from the fourth trough. the-six,thgrad^all,1973). •. 
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^ 3. The Ixpan^ibn of critical reading co^ntinues through grades 
seven and eight (Spivak 1974), but a plateau is reached in high 
school (Culyer 1973). ^ ^ >> 

The intriguing questions, raised by these investigations are: miat ct^ntrib- 
utes to the growth of critical reading, even at. an early age, without much 
evictence^ of direct ip^ruction? and. What may' account for the plateau in 
senfor high school? The authors of these studies believe thatqoncept building 
IS important to the early stages of development -and conclude that a case can 
be made for more systematic programs to develop the skilK of critical readln^»^ 

Strategies' Associated with a Content-centered Approach to Reading 

A proposaf for a content-centered approach to reading in the social studies 
mu^t first deal with the (question of what reading skills are appropriate to this 
field. A number of researcher^ have struggled with this question. Nila Smith 
(1%8), for example, concluded, after analyzing social studies fextbooks, 'that 
certain patterns were unique to the social studies field (for instance, compari- 
son-and-contrast, sequential events with dates). However, §nother researcher 
>{Herber 1972) has challenged this popular th^esis of the existence of certain 
specific reading^kilU that are unique to each discipline. Herber (1972, pp. 
198-99) contends th^t the uniq,uenessi is not inherent in the skills themselves, 
but rather in their adaptation to meet the peculilirkjes of each discipline. For 
Herber, the evidence related to cpmpreViension highlights^the need to place 
more emphasis on "broader processes" rather than specific skills.^, While 
Herber does not s()ecifically identify these broacler processes, one may reason- 
ably mfer that concept learning is, one of th6 major processes essential to 
comprehension in the social studies and other content area|. This view is 
consistent ^ith a number of research findings, includihg those'in the .field of 
psycl^olinguistics (F. Snjith 1 971 ; Stauffe'r 1968). , 

Recently identified in research ii-e specific strategies that can be used in a 
functional approach to developing reading skills in a content field. These irt- 
ciude application of th,^ cloze procedure for instructional purposes, design of 
structured overviews, and preparation of study or reading guides. 

Cloze has been identified as a reliable predictor of functional reading levels 
(Bormuth 1968). When used for this purpose, it'confrcfnts the student with 
the .task of* replacing, in a 250-word passage, words that have been dieted- 
evqry fifth word, according, to the Borrputh procedure. This procedure, with . 
cer^in modifications, has been recommended for use in content areas as a 
means o^ developing sensitivity td context clue's essential for comprehending 
new vocabulary and concepts, jongsma (1971 ),.who analyzed the research on 
the instructional use of cloze,' conceded tftat the research ha^ is not firnrjy^ 
established, butj^e urges recognition of the potential value of this strategy. 

In otherTelated stucjies, a numlier of systems for classifying context aids 
or<:lues have evolved (McCullough 1943, Deighton 1959; Ames 1966). A few 
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systems, including the schemes of McCullough and Ames^ have been used 
successfully with uppe/-elementary pupils and high school students (Olson 
1971 ; Quealy 1969). Accordmg to one analysis by Emans (1966), a substan-- 
tial number of- context aids used in word recognition fell into one of three 
major^ategorie^: meafiing-bearing-clues, language-b^g dyes and organiza- 
tion clu^. ^ \^ ' " w 

ProposaJs for the use of s^ructyred overviews and feading,or study guides 
(based on three levels of comprehension) have stemined from recent research 
by Herber ^nd his colleagues at Syracuse Uj^srsity (Herber and Sanders 
\969). A structured overview Is a diagrammatlcrepresentation of\h^- ^'basic 
vocabi/ia/y of a unit so a^^g show relatiohshipis among the concepts repre- 
sented by those words" (Herber and Sanders 1969, p. 4). Estes-, Wills, and 
Barron (1969|^lrtdicate that the purpose of the structured overview is similar 
to th^f the '^advance ocganizer" (Ausubel 1960), which provides ^ plan^* 
for ihterpretlftg the material to be read and relates It to concepts previously . 



learned. _ ^ 



The reading/study guide is a strategy that may be used >yith the structured' 
overview in'helping establish a sense of purpose in reaJln^ , Guides are de-. 
signed to offer both structure and direction within a lesson on three levels' 
of cQmprehension. These levels, identified in Herber's model (1970, pp. 62- 
63), are fulj,y described in chapter 4. ' 

The study guide-based on the preceding concept of comprehension-is 
viewed as |)artfcularly 'useful in adapting (texts and other materials to the vary- 
ing levels of stqdents' reading ability," a. problenr which plagues njost social 
studies teacljers. Still, it should not be assumed that students will indefinitely 
read at the literal level, for the guide fs designed to' aid « the simultaneous 
improvement of>reading skills and content learning (H<rber 1970 p 131) ■ 
in addition, Earle (1969, pp. 78-79f explains ihat the study guide should 
provide for "guided" reactions," that is, discussion of parts of the gufde witfiin 
snrail groups in order to resolve differences in .responses. This '^ve reflec- 
tion on the content," maintains Earle, "very Often restflts in' lively elaboration, 
purposeful questioning, and rea^ng for verification" ^. 79). 

An analysis of the research dealing with th^strategies of structured over- 
views of three-level reading/study guided does not provide tinquaHfied support 
for any one strategy or for any particular c6mbination of strategies (Hash 
1974a). Nevertheless, the results, in general, are encouraging and justify 
further elabor a tion and testing in _p,racticarciassroQm situations. : 
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The Fry Graph for£stimating Readability* 

The technique described here may be used for dpXeS^ning the approxi- 
mate grade' level of a text This is an apprqxinmiort and does not measure 
/conceptual difficulty. To use the Fry ^raph, foll|p these steps; 

1. Select three lOO-yvOrd passages from the beginning, middle^ 
and end of the text Disregard all proper nodns^ 
1 Count the totaUiumber pf sentences in each passage, estimat- 
ing to the nearest tenth of a sentence. Average these three num- 
i«rs. . 

^^unt the total number of syllables in%ach sample. Assigft a ^ 
syllable for each vowel sound; for instance, cat (1), bluebird (2), 
and geography (4). Note that word size is nc?t directly tied to the 
number of syllables; for instance, daily (2) and dance (1). Average 
the totaJ number of syllables for the three sampfes! 
4. Plot, on the graph (see Figure 4)", the average nurAber of sen- 
tences^er 100 words and the average number of syllables per 100 
words. Most plot points fall near the heavy curved line. Perpen-^^ 
dicular lines mark off ibproxjmate grade-level areas; ' 
Forexa/hple: ^ ^ ' ^ 

Sentences Syllables 
per 100 words per 100 words 
SanTi>le 1 . ' "^'^ >x 

Sample 2 ^ 8.0 *\ ' l49 

' Samples * 7.5,.,.. ^V. - 

Divide ' ♦ \ 

total by 3 3IQA^ ^ \ 3/391 

Average 8.2 130 



^ Sec Fry. Edward, "A Readability Tormula Thai Saves Time," journat of Reading 11 
(Apri^1968): 513.516,575-78. . , • " . 




Short Wordi 
ue 120 124 



Figure 4 

Graph for Estimating Readability 

Ave^oge numtUr of syllables per 100 words 
128 132 136 140 144 148 152_ 



r Long-Wordi 

rSS 160 164_ 



168 172 




The Readability Graph concciv^ by Edward Fry, Rutgers University Reading Center* New ]tTiE^\ not copyrighted 
Anyone may reproduce it in any quantity without permiiiion irom the author and editor The Readabil^ Graph can be 
found in Reading Instruction for Classroom and Clinic, Edward Fry, Author, McGraw Hill Book Company, p 232. 1972 
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Plotting these averages on the graph reveals that the index falls within the 
text is about fifth-grade difficulty level. When great 
variability is encountered, either in, the sentence length or. in the syllable 
count for^the three selections, randomly select several more passages and 
average them prior to plotting the graphs 

Group Informal Reading Inventory* 

The purpose of the Group Informal Reading Inventory is to determine the 
ability of a class to read a social studies text It is particularly helpful to ad- 
minister the inventory at the beginningpf a' semester, since valuable infJrma. 
tion can be obtained, about students' "patterns of strengths and weaknesses 
The teacher can then, plan for the introduction of skill-building activities or 
.supplementary materials in order to help pupils develop needed skills and 
make the most effective U3e of the text. 

In.administering the inventory, explain the^urpose of the exercise and the 
reading skills it is designed to appraise. I,t is recommended that grades not be 
assigned to students, at least on the feasis of an initial administration of this 
inventory, ■ . ■ . ■ ' 

To measure the ability of students to use "thfe eight selected skills in read- 
ing the text,.prepare four questions for each skill category, as, suggested in the 
„^i!?.^!DS.??^mple:^ ^ ' j 

Slcitt— %rSample Questions ' 

1. Knowledge and use of Turn to the table of contents. On ?vhat , 
. book parts page^does the chapter "Comparing-Politi- ' 

cal Behavior" begin?^ What is^fhe title of 
the unit of which it is a part' 

2. Reference-skills What library aid will tell you the call num- 

ber of the book, All the President's Meni 

3. Interpretation of graphic, Turn to page 19 aqd stiidy the chart. What" 
aids- maps, charts, r ^evel of socioeconomic status has the low- 
cartoons, pictures est percentage of ■'very actiye" political 

ditizens: (a) high, (b) low, (d) lower mid- 
dle. ■ " 



•While David Shepherd should be credited with the general concept of the Group In- 
formal Reading Inventory, the auttiors of this book have reorganized the framework 
adding components to make It more comprehensive. See Shepherd, David! Cofnprehen- 
s,ve High School Reading Methods. Colunibus, Ohio: Charles E. MerriH Publishing Com- 
pany, 1973, pp. 1 1 -16. ^ 6WMI 
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4. Listening comprehension Have the saidents close their texts and 

\\si0¥i to you read two paragraphs. Then 
,/ ask two short-answer questions directed 

, * toward a literal level and two which irv- 

* ' volve some reasoning (for instance, why 

did certain events occur?). 

In the steps that follow, have the students read four or five pages silentlV^ 
record the time reqgired for them to read the passage, then close their tej^TS 
to complete the remainder of the inventory. 



5. Vocabulary 



Define logrolling. What does alienation 
mean as used here: A person who joins 
a hippie clan may be expression feelings 
of Isolation from other groups with whom 
he or she once associated. He or she 
probably has 'feelings of ah'enat/pn, (This 
^ question involves 'use of context aids.) 
Have students open their books to a 
particular page: What is the main Idea of 
« the first paragraph on Uiis page? 
^ 'How have the Senatg and House grown in 
size? 

The a uthor explains the delays that occur 
in a two-house (bicameral) legislature. In 
that case, why did the framers of the' 
Constitution wajit one? 
Determine the number of words in the 
selection and have the" student connp^te 
his or her reading speed in words per 
mihute. (Example: number 'bf words in 
selection-4,000; time required to read- 
twenty minutes; equals 200 words per 
minute.) - 

This survey mstrument is easy to score. Simply arrange for studenU to cor- 
rect their own exercises ia class and provide time for discussion abSut the 
questions ^nd' the various responses. A student is considered , deficient in a 
particular skill araa if he 3h she misses more than one question. 

For interpreting the-data derived from this inventory, it may be helpful 
to prepare a class profile such as that shown in Figure 5. An *'X'* indicates 
a skill area in which deficfencies have been noted. 

One may pmpomtjndividual difficulties by reading the table horizontally. 
Reading it vertically thrdws some light on the class pattern. The following 



6. Recognizing main ideas 



7. Noting details 
(explicit information) 

8. Interpretive comprehen- 
sion (that beyond what 
is expliciny suted) 

9. Reading speed 
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Figure 5 

Profile: Social Studies Groyp Reading Surveys 

Class: Government Date: 917176 

Grade: 12 ' 

Text: Government for Am^icans, by john Doe 
, Average Readability Level of Text: \2 * Formula Used: SMOG 

i Range of Readability Levels: 7^ 1 4 

1 



Name 


^ Skill Area ^'^ n 


Listening' 
Comprehension 


Book Parts 


- Graphic Aids 


Reference 
^Skills 


Vocabulary 


Details 


Interpretative 
Comprehension 


1 — 

Maintldeas 


Rate 


Sirno^' 














X 


X 




Tim 




X 




X . 


X 


X 


X 




x' 


Joe 












Hi 






X, 


Ricky 














X 


X 




Cathy 




X 




X 












Mary 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Johh 

• 








^ 












Cynthia 




X 




X 










X 



•Adapted from David L. Shepherd, Comprehensive High School Reading Methods. 
iColumbus, Ohio. Charles E. Merrill Publishing Contpany, 1973, pp. 24-25. 
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observations about this group of students seem warranted. Reading rate 
appears to be a problem for several and, in*?iew of the wide range of reading 
.levels of the text, it merits attention. Several students may have the capacity 
to read effectivel>, but Simone's and Ricky's understanding appears to be 
superficial, suggesting a need for emphasis on critical reading activities for 
them. At least two students, Tim and Mary, may have serious reading dis- 
abilities, although Tim's listening skill suggests that he has potential, an indi- 
vidual follow-up assessment is indicated. In summary, it seems that the text 
IS suitably for most students, provided that the teacher fhakers certain adapta- 
tions, such as stressing interpretive reading, providing some training in use of 
reference skills, improving the rate of reading, and intrdducing supplementary 
activities and materials at a lower readability level for problem readers. 
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Modified Language Experience Activity 

This jiiscussion of the use of personal classroom journals in the social 
studies is based on, the rationale and practice of Jesse H. Lott* Varied writing 
formats may used to guide students in analyzing and recording their ob- 
servations and concerns. Some are outlined below. 



1 » 




Subject: 


Date: 


Major Objective: 




Skill(s) Used: ^ 




. Class Activify: . ^ 




Questions or Comments:^ 
Assignment: - 





> 



♦Excerpted w/th permission by Jesse tott and the National (Council for the Social Studies 
from "Classroom journals," Social Education 42 (1978): 16-1 7. (See also the discussion 
of kott's worloin chapter 3.) % 
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- % 

/ 


Issue or Topic: ^ 


Date: 


Reaction: 




EvoluQtion of YQUrself: 

> 




Questions: 




or 




\ learn . . . (statements) 








r 


/ 

What? (What's going on here?): 


nntP.: 


So What? (What sense do I make of whaf^s ' 
happening?): ^ 


♦ 


, For What? (What evaluation do 1 makejaf 
what is happening?^ What does it mean to 
me? To others?): 




Now What? (What can 1 do to^make happen 
what 1 want to happen here? What do 1 
need? etc.): 




* 




fssue or Topic: * « , 


Dnte: 


Reaction: (Values in agreement or 
conflict) 




Evaluation of Yourself & Others: • 




Questions: . ^ ^ 

\ 





r 
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* What the dents'^ key vocabulary and dialogue with their teachers may 
mean is illustrated in the following two excerpts, reproduced /rom students' 
journals. The first is written by a student troubled with reading (and spellmg) 
problems- he probes something he found meaningful in a class discussion of 
tbe' Concept of friendship. The second is authored by a more academically^ 
'competent student, seekipg to clarify her concepts of 4ieresy, conformity, 
and^construQtlve rebellion. * ^ 

Excerpt 1 
And Freinds, ' - . ' 

Is fremds how m^nTy people ' * ' • 

you know ' . * 

Is freinds people who like 
you 

Or freinds people who you 
Use or use you 
Do freinds help you or do 
they turn away. 

Is freind people you like the " . ' ' 

most and-the-rest just there. 
• 1 have only a f^^reinds thfey 
are people thafi^n horse 
afoUHVith on weS^nds and 
they depend a little on aie. . \ 
Leon ha5 over 2,000 students ' 
and 1 know al^ut 18 students v^-. " 
r ' ""OUt o^ the rest. 

'** ' Excerpt 2. 

^^ubie^^\d6\Q Ages), heresy,' conformity 
Major Objective: discuss, St.'Franci's in order 
\ ' . to gain iosight" on heresy and confcrmity 

' and the Middle Ages ' ' / 

Skf/ls Used: reading^ discussln| 
^ C/fyis/lcr/V/ry.- constructive rebellion *' ' 
' boycott for lower prices (Boston Tea Party) 
Susan B. /^thony (sufferage)-hferetlc to 'men 
v' ^ . Martin Lenhep King ^ 

MuhatmaGhandl ' '* \ 

American Revolutionists-England • • 

innovator-critic: All these,people(s) accomplished things 
♦ and wete right in many others eyes. ^ ; 
^Innovator-gives n*ew idea ^ » u 
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Critic-who criticizes afjd doesn't do anything ' ^ * . * 

Heretic -^both ^ ' ^ - . 4 ? 

^ Passive crftic-toradical revolutionary „ * . 

Lenny Bruce=-»h'eretic, comic, innovator', ^ » " ' • 

. Abbey Hoffman-believed society needed * ^ « ^ ^ 

.to changed compktely. He had * 

radical views, " • »• 

There is a cftfference between a heretic ^ ' ' \ 

accomplishing anything. ^ ' ^ * * ' ' . 
Quest/on and Comment: I think some^people ' * ' ' 

don't everihave a cause for what they are 

doin'g. * * 



-4. 
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Appendix D ^ 

Distovery EpispJe 



Presented below is an example of a discovery^ episode which has been designed 
fonuse in the upper elementary and junior high school grades. (The read- 
ability of the^isode is at the fourth-grade level according to 'the Fry graph.) 

* ^ . r ^ 

Discpvery Episode: The School ' r 

The following -is a story told by a woman about her school days in arf 
American town in the earfy 180Gs (Lockwood 1905; pp. 245-46): 

, ' We had bread only o^ceaweek-on Saturdays l-ihoughtlM-evVi ^' 

got out I would ^ill myself^eating sugar arid caki. We marched 
like soldiers after breakfast to Community House Mo. 2- I remem- 
ber that there were blackboards covering one^side of the room. . 
We also had wires with balls on them. Thesd helped us to'lSarn to 
count. We would also sing songs to help le'arn lessons in different ' 
subjects. At dinner we usually had soup; at supper we had mfth 
and milk. * ^ < ' 



We went to bed at sundowrt in little bunks. They hteig Tn rows 
by rope fro^n the ceil'ing. Sometimes one df the children at the - 
end of the row would'swing back her cradle., When it bumpe'd, 
into the next bunk, it would make the whole row bang togetH^, 
This was a lot of fiih ?o£ us but it made the teachers unhappy. - 

At regular times we used to fae marched to the community 
apothecary shop (drug store). T^ere each 'boy and girPwas^'giveri 
a dose of something that tasted lik? sulphur. Children in the 
bonding school were not allowed iq see their parents'very often. 
I saw my father and mother twice in two years. We had a little 
5ong wetjsed to sing: , - . 

f^umber 2 pigs locked up in a pen, ^ l>r 
' When they get out, it's now and then; 

When they get out, they sheak about, 

For fear .old Neef will find thfem out# 
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Some questions which mlgh^.be raised about this account mclqge'^^ ^ 

1. How. did the children feel about *their school? Who could "old 
Neef^ have been? » ^ ' 

2. Do you think these conditions were typical 1/ schools'in A^raer- 

ica in the early 1800s? (Why or why nott) ^ ' ' - . 

3. Do you find any clues fo suggest that there w^ny thing' d If- 
' * ferent about this town? 

t 4. What coijiid be the purppse of this school? ' > 

, • ' • ' •. ^ ' 

Notes on the Epjsode * ^ . 

* Thisjaccount is'based omnemones of Mrs. Sara Cox Thrall, who attended 
' a scho^ m the lg20s in New Hafmony, Indiana, the site of a unique ujop'ian 
SQCj/jst expehment carried out by a Scottish philanthropist, Robert Owen, 
and%)th§rs concerned with reformation of the existing ?ocial order. Owen and 
bis associates' believed jn the'Sducation^l principles ofliPestalo^zi and^tcied to 
implement them in their schools In New Harmohjf. Joseph Neef was the 
schoolmast&r they-employed. * ^ ^ ^ 

This episode may be used to Introduce the contept of socicllism m United 
States history and to describe early efforts at sociafi reform. New.Harmo 
also jfoused the interest of many influentiaLreformers of the period, inclu 
mg advocates of women's, rights, abolitionists, and so on. Many visited th 
town, and some attempted to settle forj^a time. The literature on New Har- 
motiy ;s extensive, including not only historical analyses' but' novels (see the 
reference^ following this 'Appendix)^Slides of the reconstructed commanity 
may also be used to provide additional clues. 

References ^ * . ^ 

Bestor, Arthur E. Backvvoods, Utopias. The Sktarian and Owehite PHBses of 
CorQmunitar/an Socialism in America. Phi/adelphia/universjty of Penntyl- 
"'^^ vaniaPrdss, 1950. \ ' . « ' - 

Knoedkr, Chri^tiana.T/?e Harmony Society. A Nineteenth Century A me r/cdn 
L^fop/tf. N^^rtkjjJ<: Vantage Press, 1954. ^' . . ' * 

Lockwoq^/George Ob. Tife Hev^ Harmony Movement, ^ew York: D. Apple- 
ton Co., 1905. ' • 
^ Wilson, William E. The Angel and thf Serpent. The Story'af.New Harmony. 
Bloomington: Indiana Universi\y Press, 1964. 
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^ ^ Application'of the Rank Cflnjblespeak Schema to the Social Studies 

As noted in\hapter 4, Vlagh Rank, working i\ndei the auspices of the Na-* 
tlonal Council of Teachers of English, has devised a promising procedure 
for analyzing efforts at public persuasion to replace the well-entrenched, cort-, 
ventionai tiassificatlon of propagahda techniques. According to Rank, people 
* ^ choose to manipul^'te communication (1) to intensify their own "good/' 

(2) to Intensify others* "bad,*' (3) lo downplay others' "good," and (4) to 
ctow/7p/j>/ others'/'bad." ^ ; ^ • ' • 

^ An imporunt assumption made by tlie autVior »s that the intensification 
and dowoplayin'g of communication is. a natural activity^ engaged in by ^al! 
people, in all eras, in all countries." The application of the fouf-p^t pattern. 
' or schema to *a given communication, accordingly, does not »mply any mol*al. 

" or ethical judgme^nt. Ttjese judgments must be made in tergis of the situatign 
. ' •o> context {Rank 1974, pp. 213-22). Thecal is^to teach^ children ho\*^ -to 
recfognize their own- efforts at language manipulation as well as those^fforts 
of other powerful agencies of society. Intensification is'usually acconiipljshcic^ 
throU^ the basic techniques of 'repetition, association, and composition^ 
while downplaying occurs through omission, diversion, and confusion. 

Rarjk (1976) provides a detailed explanation of techniques and other as- 
pects of the 'modeI,'including an illustFatlon of the application of this patt*ern 
Ao the Watergate episd'de. The pattern is illustrated in analyzing charges against 
^ \MaC05 [Man: A ^utse of Study). The MACOS problem came to public 
. , attfen&(C)(f in 1^75 as the subjett'of much Jl^bMe in the^press, jn the haHs of 
Congress)| and in the Natiojial Sciehce Founclation (t^Sr). Ital^o affected the 
maft^ schools and.teachtr^ using this social studies pcogram, designed ior^^ 
• upper elementary grades by jeronrre Bruner and' (Others at the Educational.' 
Development Center. The'ahalysis is based on proceedings%reportetl in 777^^ 
Congressional Record, and, .therefore^ can be used by classroom teachers 
without hazard from the new (and*coi^using) copyright^aw. The analysis 
focuses''on ttfc charges against MACOS by representatives uonian, Annunzio, 
and Sull^jl^the chief critics iA Congress of. MACOS. (For a more deuileti 
. I^^^^^MWKitian of vatious views, the reader is directed to *'Pro and Con forum. 
^ ^'^TOIWACOS Controversy, *^Soc/a/F}/uc£?r/^^9 (October' 1975). 388-'96.)- 
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Doublespeak Analysis: MACOS Debate 



Intensify Own "Good'": 
Annuhzio stresses he is a former 
teacher, parent^and grandparent; 
associates h imself with "the moral 
standards of the J udechChristian 
Culture "which have made this 
Nation so great.*' Conlan cites sup- 
port from columnist WIpatrick and 
stresses he 1s responding to the 
complaints of many of his constitu- 
ents, believes in decision making at,, 
local school level. 



Techniques. Association with posi- 
tive aspects of culture. » 

Downplay Own ''Bad": j- ' ' 
Denial of intent to impose goverti* 
ment censorship- peoples' repre- ^ 
scntatives have right to judge use of 
public funds (Annunzio). Analogy 
drawn by Sullivan between nourish- 
ing the bodies of children through 
food stamps and school lunchfes and^ 
the obligation to see that "minds' 
are properly nourished" and not ' 
expo^d to such programs as 
MACOS. • ^ • 
Techniques: Omissions (euphe- 
misms, ''nourishing minds," not ^ 
censorship^. Confusion ("peoples* 
ele<;ted representatives"). Judgment 
of hoviitpublic funds are to be spent. 



Intensify Others' ''Bad'': , . ' 
MACOS irrcludes a quote from the 
French Marxist,,Levi-Str4uss#'R6pe- 
tition of the t6pm ';MAC0S" in as- 
sociation with references ^(cQncern- 
ing traditional Eskfmo culture) to 
wife swapping^ trial maFriage, killing 
of female babies and old people, 
adullery, and so on. Aim of NSF, 
'^sponsor or MACOS, is jo move 
toward a nationalcufficulumt'NSF 
gave millions tifaaxaayers' money 
to the developers o'mACOS. Psy- 
chologists trying to ajienate chil- 
dren from parental valfcs. 
Techniques. Repetition and associa- 
tion with negative and unpopular 
Symbols and expressions. 

Downplay Others' "Good": 
NSF director had not reviewed 
MACOS material^ when first ques- 
tioned. MACOS presents "a new 
world society envisioned by elite 
^group of s^holats." Publishers 
rejected NSF-sponsored MACOS 
materials. 



N 

Techniques: 0/nissions*regarding 
qualifications of developers, quest 
tioning their competence, also 
confusion concerning publishers' 
attitudes toward MACOS. , • ' 
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Many of the items lasted iri this annotated bibliography were located through 
ta computer searchYf the E^ational Resources Information Cenfer (ERIC) 
database. Most of \4ose pr<mdeci with an ERIC Document (ED) number are 
available from the Eh^C Document Reproduction Service (EDRS), f. O.Box 
190, Arlington, Virginia 22210. EDRS reproduces documents in two ways, 
on rtifcrbfiche (MF) arv<J^m "hard copy** (HC), a photographic reproduction at 
ongmal size.i^ll orders must include payment, including postage, and must refer 
to the ED number given. Complete ordering infom^tion is provided in the 
monthly issues of Resources //? Education, the ipdex of documents processed 
intQithe_ERIC system. ^ ^ . ' 

Reaj^leis m^y also wish to review ^n abstract of those Items with ED num-"" 
bers by cgnsulting Resources m Educfition. Many university and college li- 
braries, and school dikrict resource centers subscribe to the index and*have 
microfiche collections of the ERJC data base. - » 

Publishers' addresses and price jnformatton**^are giveh for those references 
not available from EDRS, itis advisable to check with the particular publisher 
in question before placing-an order, as prices are subject to change. 

> 

Assessment Instrument? (Motivational Aspects 0f Reading) » 

Miller, Wilma H.. Re(Kii(ig Diagnosis Kit New.Vork: Center for Applied Re-^ 

^arch. in Education, Inc., 1974. (EDJ06 774. not available from ED(^. 

Available from. Center for Applied Research. in Education, Inc., 521 Fifth 

Ave., Mew York, t^J. Y. 1001*7-$14.95 paper.)/ ' ' • 

Pages 233-75 of this kit contain explanations and e;?ampl?s (which raay^ 

. be reproduced for classroom use) of interest inventories, incomplete kn- 

tences tests, and other projective devices for primary grades through liigh 

school. . * 

* t 

Phillips, Richard^ C. Teaching for Thinking in High School Social Studio. 
Reading, Mass.. Addison-VVesley Publishing Company, 1974. (Available from. 
Addison«W,esfeylj?yt)lishing Company,' /acob Way, Reading, Mass. 01867- 
$V2.7« ^ . ^ 
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this chapter on reading Skills (pp. 272-95) sHows how to use an interest 
•inventory to adapt instruction to individual differences In Teaming secon- 
dary school social studies. , ' ^ * ^ * 

Strickler, Dai;ryl, and Eller' Williann, '^Reading. Altitudos and Interests/* In ' 
Reading- Foundatfons opd Instructional St/iteg/es, edited by Pose M. Lamb 
and Richard D.'ArnpId, Betmont, Cal.; Wadsworth Publishing Company Jnc." ^ 
• 1976. (Available fron^: W^sworth Publishing Corfipany, Inc., 10 Davis Drive' 
Belmont, Cal. 94002-$! 1.95. ) - - ' • ' 

. Tage$.449-90 'Contain a comprehensive analysis,* primarily oriented to 
the elemenury school, of the nature and effects of attitudes and interests 
on the reading process. ^ v 

Classroon?Ma;iageme'm and Organisation , -r^ t 

Burmeister, Lou t Reading Strategies for Secondary School Teachers. Read- 
ing, Mass.- AddisonrVVesley Publishing Companyf T974. (Available from: 
AddisonnVesley Publishing Cdanpany, Jacob Way, Reading, Mass. Or867- 
*$n.95.) _ _ ' ' 

Pages 87-97 present guidelines for iifi?)lementing flexible grodping pro- 
cedures in^pntent^area^classesto facilitate development of reading skills. 
Reading EffecU\ieimiP^ram^-ghmmtafy-^^ Guide. I ndianapolM nd. : ' 
Indiana Department of Public Instruction, Division of Reading Effectiveness 
1974. (ED 119 142; EDRS price: Mf^-$0:83; Ha-$1 T.37 plus postage 214 
Rp.) ' • 

.Tftis publication provides a comprehensive, readable account o/how 
the ^ementary classroom teacher may develop learning centers, group 
pupil^^ffectively, and implement other "instructional strategies. 
Shepherd, David L. Comprehensive High School Reading Methods. Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1973.^(€D 076 951;notavall- 
•able from EDRS. Available from: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company 
Columbus, Ohio 43216-$9.95 cloth.) . * 
Pages 148-68 contain detailed direct!ons*on how to individualize instruc- 
tion in content areas and adapt reading instructipn to various types of 
learning problems, - * 

. ;^Phonie Skills m Reading Social. Studies Materials / ^ ' 

Mazurklewicz, A. J. Teaching About Rhpniqs. New York: St. Martin's Press, 
Inc., ,1976. (ED 122 266; not available from EDRS, Available from: St Mar' 
tm.'s Press; Inc., 175.Fifth Avery^, New York, N. Y. i0010-$4.95 paper.)* 

This Book gives a deuiled account of symbol-to-^und correspondences • • 

(generalizations concerning vowels and^consonants) and suggests Irlstruc- . 

tionai strategies. ; ' % ' ^ 
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McFeel>, DT C. "Syllabrcation Usefulness in a Basal and Social Studies Vo- 
cabulary/' The Reading Teacher 27 (May 1974) : 809-1 4. 
* This article summarizes research that resulted in the identification of 

four reliable and consistent generalizations, or rules for syllabication, for 

social studies vocabulary it^ms on the elemenUry level. 

Miller,. Wilma H. Readjng Correction Kit. New York. Center for Applied Re- 
search in Education, 1975. {ED 114 794^ not available from EDRS. Avail- 
able from. Center'for Applied Research in Education, Inc., 521 Fifth Avenue, 
yewVork, N. Y. >1001 7-$14.95 paper.) 

" Section 3 (pp- 41-66) sets forth practical exercises and worksheets to 
asstst the ngnspeciahst in correcting what the author calls "phonetic anaiy 
sis skills''' from the first grade trough the secondary level. 



Readability Formjjias * ^ 

Bj^pfhiej5ter,,Lpu' E. Reading Strategies for Secondary School Teachers. Read- 
ing, Mass.. Addison-Wesley^ Publishing Company, 1974. (Available from. 
Addison-Wesley. Punishing Comp.any, jacob*^Way, Reading, f^lass. 01867- 
$11.95.) ^ ' ^ . ^ ^ 

Burmetster provides specific directions for and examples of the use of 
the Fiesch reading ease formula, (suitable for grades 5-14), explains the 
concept of readability, and includes a "computation ease char|^* to sirhpli- 
fy the use of the Dale-Chall readability formula. (See especially pages 25- 
35 and 293-94.) • ■ ^ ' 

Klare, George R. "Assessing Readability." Reading Research Quarterly 10 
(1974^75): 62;102. / " ^ 

This article^ntains a scholarly explanatioa and analysis of most of the^ 
Widely used1'eadx>ility formulas andiftdicates thetr uses and limitations. 

Reading in SociarStudies ' ' ^ « 

Aukerman, Robert C. Reading in the. Secondary School Classroon). New York. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1972. (ED 079 686, not available from EDRS. 

Available from. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, 
^ New York, N. Y. 10020~.$9,95.) 

Pages 99-134 present ideas concer-ning the organization of an approach . 
to reading social studies textbooks. Examples of how to make reading as- 
stgnrifents in the social studies are given. Proce^ores^or assessing the read- 
ing ability of students and the reading letel of textbooks lare described. 
Jdeas for locating information and enrichment materials for the social stu- 
dies are offered and prxKedupes for teaching ci*itical reading m the social 
studies are explained. ' 
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Clymer, Theodore. Read Better-Learn More. Lexington,. MassT Ginn and 
Cpmpany, 1972. (AvailaWe from: Ginn and Company, P. 0. Box 2649 Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 43216-$2.25 for each of three student books; $2.75 for each 
of three teachers' editions.) 

The authors of these classroom materials present skill development e;^er- 
^ cises in major content areas, including social studies. Emphasis is primarily 
on the 6econdary kvel. The books discuss sucli topics as judging validity 
and using a bibliography. 

» 

Duffy, Gerald G., ed. Reading in tfie Middle Sctiool. Persp'eqtives in Reading, 
no. 18. Newark, Del., International Reading Association, 1975 (ED 098 556-' 
EDRS price: MF-$0.83; HC-S11.37 plus postage, 217 pp. Also available' 
from the International Reading Associat^n, gOO Barksdaie Road, NgNyark 
Del. 19711-OrderNo. 118,$6.50nonmembers,$4.50members.) 

/ Pages 140-52 discuss the role of the social studies teacher h reading 
. factors affecting comprehension (for example, decoding skiil, background' 

and interest), teaching thinkingskills, and analyzingsocial studies materials. '' 
Foreigrcilews and World Views: interpreting tfie Newspap'er in the Classroom 
NewVmiensions, col. 1, no. 2. New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1968. 
(A«,le from: Foreign.Policy Association, 345 E. 46th Street, New York, 
.N.Y. 100-1 7-$1.Q0 per copy; quantity discounts available.) _ 

While somewhat dated, this pamphlet still contains an interesting and 

provocative case study of how three "newspapers handled coverage of_a 

Vietnam peace demonstration in 1965. 

Hafner, Lawrence E. Developmental Reading in Middle and Secondary 
Sfhools: Foundations, Strategics, and^S/tills for Teaching. New York- Mac- 
millan {Publishing Company, Inc., 19,77. (Available from: Macmillan Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., 855 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y: 10O22-$14 95 
cloth.) • ' • ■ 

Pages 207-38^contain. 4 discussion of vocabulary and comprehension 
problems in the social studies and an explanation of practical procedures 
for dealing^ with these problems. ' « 

Herber, Harold. GQ-Readihg in Content Areas. New York: Scholastic Book 
Services, 1973 (Available from: Scholastic Book Servicesir904 Sylvan Avenue 
Englewood Cliffs, N. [. 07632-for each of five fevels: skills text $250- ditto' 
master^ $12.50; teaching guide $5.00.) 

• The GO majpwAls consist of 'five'text^, teaching guides,^and ditto mas- 
ters providing "reinforcement" exercises for each level, grades (our through 
eight. Readability levels range from grades two to <«ven and' a half. One 
section cfnphasizes materials and skills assumed to be r^cessary for master- 
ing social studies content (for Example, determining sequence, noting de- ' 
tails.) • 
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Imights About Amefica. Carson, Cal.: Educational Insfghts, Inc., 1977. (Avail- 
able from. Educational tnsights, inc., 20435 South Tillman Avenue, Carson, 
Cal. 90746.) 

Includes a set of cartoon booklets focusing on critical periods in United 
States history . A set of spirit masters and a teacher's guide accompany this 
set, which is particularly useful 'in working N^ith students with mai;ginal 
reading skills. , . ' 

Ranson, Grayce A. Reading, Researching, and Reporting in Social Studies: " 
Americana. Santa Monica, Cal.. BFA Educational Media, 19J4: (AvaHable 
from: BFA EdItcaUonal Media, 221 1 Michigan Avenue, Santa Monica, Cal. 
§0406- $123. 00 with cassettes; $111.00 with records.) . ^ 

this multimedia package of Tilmstrips, cassettes, activity Cards"; skill 
books, and teacher's guide focuses on developing various language arts 
skills in upper-elementary, pupils within the framework^of early American 
history. A number t>f interesting games and activities are designed tT3 de- 
velop skills in concept formation, followingldirections, using references, 
and so forth. ^ ^ • . 

A Reading'^ Program for the 70s. Social Studies and Reading. Atlanta- Georgia 
State Defpartme^nt of Education, Divisioo of Curriculum Development, 1975. 
(ED 105 408; EDR^ price. MF-$0.83, HC-$2.06 plus p^ostage-43 pp.) 

This plan can help social studies teachers develop the competencies they 
will need, to teach students to read social studies materials in kindergarteli 
through grade twelvO^ sample unit and suggested evaluati^on techtiiques 
illustrate the use of many materials at varied reading levels. Clas^roonT 9r- 
ganizational patterns that will help the teacher 'to individualize instruction 
are suggested. Several techniques useful for determining'student reading 
levejs and readability levels of social studies mate rials, are presented. 

Restrjjcturm§ and Preparing fviaterials at Specified Readability Levels 
SerJrr^ Charfes. Impromg -Reading Skills. Atlanja, Cjeorgia; Atlanta 
^ l^nal-Constitutiun, 1973. (Available from. Atlanta "j our nal-Constitutiohf. 
Atlanta^ Georgia.) r - ^ ^ , ^ 

This useful publication contains fifty modules designed to show teachers 
/ • how to apply one or mot^e of eighteen reading^kllls to stuttynng newspaper^, 
analyz^g cartoons, evaluating advertising, afid so forth^ ' . ' 
f organ, ^. \V.,*and Mangrum, CA. Teaching Content Area^Readmg S%ills: A ' 
Modular Preseivice and inservice Program. Columbus,Dhto: Charles**E.'Mcrrill 
Publishing ^Company,: 1976. (Available Jromi^'Charles E. fylemljU^ublishin^ 
^ Company, 1 300 Alum Crefek Qfive,iCokimbus, Ohio 432ie-$ilO,9S paper.) 

Forgan.and Mangrum pre5ent (on pages 45'6^5) a module demonstrate*^ 
hov^^io use the Fry;igraph to rewrite or prepare materials at "a designated 
reatpility 'level * ^ ' 
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Peters, Charlef-W. 'The Effec^pf Systeniatrc Restructuring ofMaXerial upon 
the Comprefcreasion^Pro^ess.'* Reading Research QuarleHy 11 (1975-1976) 
,87.111/, , ^' 

, - :-.Peters*demonstfates the efficacy of restructuring social studies materials 
in accordance with ihe Fr?iyerconcept-attairtment.raodeL - 

Study Sk/us " ^ ^ ' " - . 

Earfe, Flichard A. "Develpping^nd Using-Study Guides." In Research m Read^ 
f'ng in/ Content Areas: First Year Report, edited by Harold Heirber ^nd Peter 
Sanders, pp. 70-91. Syracuse. Syracuse University, New York Reading and 
Language Aris. Center, 19^69. (ED 037 305^. EDKS^^prlce: 'MF-$0.83; HC- 

The author provides directions for developing Study*" guides on thre'e^ 
levels Qf corpprebension. Examples ofguTdes Jn social studies at the secon- 
(jary le^vefare included.*- : ^ - , 

Herber, Harold L. Teaching Reading in Xoptent Areas, EnglewdotI Cliffs^ 
N. j.: Prentke-Hall, Inc., 1969. (Available frpm.. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ. 07632-51 0.9?,) . ^ ' ^ ^ 

Pages 231-64 present a number of reading and reasoning guides.appro- 
priate for several grade levels. Some ejfiphasize organfzational patterns and 
^ fecus on levels of comprehension. ' ^ ' * ^ 

RojDinson, H/Alan. Teaching Reading and Study Strategies. Bostofj,* Mass.. 

'•AHyp and Baebn, Inc., 1975. (ED 114 789; not available from EDRS. Avail- 

"Sible from: Allyn and Bacon, Inc, 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass 

02210-'$ 11.50 cloth.) ^' 
♦ 

J On pages 135-58, Robinson identifies seven major patterns of writing m 
social studies materials (for example,*topic development, enumeration, 
sequence) and provides strategies for studying these patterns and deriving 
meaning fron^ materials. ^ 

Ruddell, Robert B. Reading- Language Instruction. Innovative Practices. 
Englewood Cliffs^ N]^].. PrentiC^Hall,^ Inc., 1974. (ED 034 490; not available 
from EDRS., Available from: Prentice-Hall, inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
,O7632-$l0.95.) ' - , . ' ^ ^[ ^ 

RucTdpll identifies the research and study skills essential in elementary 
socjal studied (locational and interpretive skills) and shows how they can 
be developed. Emphasis is also placed on improvement of reading rate 
through such processes as skimming and scanning. (See especially pages 
409-54.) 

Thpmas, EUpn, and Robinson, H. Alan. Improving Reading in Every Class. 
. abridged ed: Boston; Mass.. Allyn and Bacon, Inc.,n972. (ED 075 769; not 
available from EDRS. Available from. Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 470 Atlantic 
Ayenu^,.BbstorT, Mass. 02210-$14.95 cloth; $5.95 paper.) 
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. The authors propose a variation an the SQ3R stucty technique, which 
they term PQ4R (Preview, Question, Read, Reflect, Recite, and Review). 
This technique, accofding'to Thonnas and Robinson, is based on extensive 
experimentation. Also included are detailed exercises on how tg increas.e 
reacfing rate and employ skimming and scanning procedures. (See espec- 
ially pages 69^.104 and 135-65.) 

West, Gail B. Teaching Reading Skills and Content Areas^ A P)^cticpl Guide 
to the Construction of student Exercises, OrJando, Fla.. Sandpiper Press, 
1974. (ED 092 914, not av'ailabfe from EDRS. Available from. S^dpipe.r 
Press, Inc., P..0. Box 19225, Orlando, Fla. 32814-54.95 paper.) ' 

This handbook presents'^ number of procedures 'fo help theCohtent- 
ar^a" teacher work with students in reading. Included are tests 'for assess"- 
ing student reading abHity, reada6ility formulas for/determinmg grade 
'level of materials, exercises for using various parts of books, procedures 
for selecting textbooks, exercises for Interpreting graphics, mfo'rmal pro- 
cedures for assessing a student's ability to read; procedures for extending 
. vocabulary , procedures for iitiprov.ing comprehen^on and for developing 
different reading rates, and directions for preparation of sturdy guides. 



